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Man Grasps After the Ultimate 


BOUT once a year, or even less 
—-so rapid have been the strides 
“ of astronomy since its compara- 
tively recent rebirth—we are called upon 
to chronicle a new and vastly enhanced 
estimate of the size of the already quite 
incomprehensible universe. Once more 
our minds have been put to the stretch- 
ing test by Dr. Edwin Hubble, of the fa- 
mous Mount Wilson Observatory of the 
Carnegie Institution, who has shown that 
the great 100-inch telescope, the largest 
in the world, when used as a camera 
with a time exposure of one hour, will 
impress on the photographic plate the 
images of two million island universes 
up to 800 million million million miles 
distant—far beyond the borders of the 
Galaxy. This figure, though practically 
meaningless to the human mind, is just 
about fifty times as great as astronomers 
held the stellar world to extend only 
four or five years ago. 

But all this is simply the beginning. 
When the projected 300-inch telescope 
—the one that is to cost $12,000,000— 
is ready for use it will permit island 
universes (the “spiral nebule” of the 
astronomer) seven times more distant to 
be photographed, and this would bring 
us in touch with an appreciable fraction, 
about one-five-hundredth, of the total 
radius of space according to the Einstein 
theory. The latter calls for a “finite, 
yet boundless” universe, an evident con- 
tradiction, due, however, to the inability 
of the human intellect to conceive of 
“curved space.” But it must not be lost 
sight of that the truth of the Einstein 
theory, though strongly indicated by 
present evidence, is not yet established, 
while Dr. Hubble’s estimates, though 
smaller, do actually depend on experi- 
ment and do not involve speculation, 


This Were Infinity Enow 


digs island universes mentioned above 
have themselves turned out to con- 
tain a staggering surprise. Once thought 
comparatively small parts of the system 
of stars we see at night, they have been 
found immensely larger; hence also more 
distant. Each probably contains mill- 
ions of suns (stars) and no one knows 
how many invisible planets. As Dr. 
Hubble can photograph some two mill- 
ion of these clusters of stars, and assum- 


ing that each contains nearly as many 
stars as our Galaxy, which some think 
is simply one of them, we arrive by mul- 
tiplication at simply stupendous concepts 
of the amount of matter in existence. 
No word to connote a universe composed 
of universes has yet been accepted. 

In the last analysis, all attempts to 
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conceive the vastnesses involved in mod- 
ern astronomy are futile. We try to 
divide distances in parts and thus get 
within range of our own experiences, but 
we fool ourselves if we believe we have 
succeeded. Nevertheless let us take 
the distance reached by the 100-inch 
telescope, 800,000,000,000;000,000,000 
miles, and try to get hold of its ultimate 
realities. Light travels about the equiv- 
alent of eight times around the earth in 
one second; in a year, about 6,000,000,- 
000,000 miles. So we divide, and find 
to our surprise that the quotient is as 
much as 100,000,000 years! The light 
that Dr. Hubble’s plates received began 
traveling earthward about the time of 
the giant dinosaurs! Not even monkeys 
had evolved then. 

But we have ridden our racing ray of 
light long enough and far enough—too 
far, in fact, for comfort. “Miles per 
gallon” is a more mundane, satisfactory 


and comfortable unit of distance for all 
of us to fall back on after such an Ica- 
rian effort. The more man finds out 
about the universe or universes, the 
more insignificant he grows, Or does he 
not thereby increase rather than de- 
crease his stature? 


The Radio Commission 


HE Radio Commission has begun to 
function, despite the difficulties un- 
der which its existence commenced. 
First, the Senate refused to confirm the 
appointment of two of the five men 
named by President Coolidge. Next, 
and much more serious, the Senate, in 
its final jamboree, left unpassed the bill 
which would have appropriated money 
for the work of the Commission. The 
President, however, gave recess appoint- 
ments to the two men not confirmed. 
Secretary of Commerce Hoover arranged 
to lend the Commission a clerical force 
from the Department of Commerce, and 
arrangements were made for finding 
remnants of funds here and there which 
can be applied to the other necessary 
expenses of the Commission. 

The men constituting the Commission 
are, with one exception, specialists in 
various phases of radio communication. 
William H. Bullard, of Media, Pennsyl- 
vania, a retired Rear-Admiral of the 
United States Navy, is Chairman. He 
was for three years Director of Naval 
Communications, and is a member of the 
Institute of Radio Engineers. Orestes 
H. Caldwell, of Bronxville, New York, 
has been for twenty years editor of elec- 
trical and radio magazines. Henry A. 
Bellows, of Minneapolis, has also been 
connected with radio magazines and for 
some time past has been director of Sta- 
tion WCCO. John F. Dillon, of San 
Francisco, was long an officer in the Sig- 
nal Corps of the Army and for some 
years past has been a radio inspector in 
the Department of Commerce. 

The one member of the Commission 
not a radio expert is Judge Eugene O. 
Sykes, of Jackson, Mississippi. He is a 
lawyer of high standing and was for 
eight years a justice of the Supreme 
Court of Mississippi. He will have 
charge of the legal side of the Commis- 
sion’s work. He is acting as temporary 
Chairman pending the return from Eu- 
rope of Admiral Bullard. 

Judge Sykes and Mr. Bellows are 
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Democrats, the other three Republicans. 
Mr. Bellows and Mr. Caldwell, the one 
a Democrat and the other a Republican, 
were refused confirmation by the Sen- 
ate. The objection to them, as ex- 
pressed by Senator Dill, one of the au- 
thors of the Radio Law, was that they 
were likely to be too much under the 
influence of Secretary Hoover. If the 
Senate had had more time, they would 
probably have been confirmed. 


The Sixty-ninth Congress 


HE Sixty-ninth Congress was so dis- 
graced by the disastrous final fili- 
buster in the Senate that its good points 
were, in the main, overlooked. Perhaps 
the flare of anger engendered by the un- 
dignified spectacle in the Senate has 
sufficiently subsided that a word may 
now be said for the Congress. 

The Sixty-ninth was, in many partic- 
ulars, an exceptional Congress. Not the 
least of these was its efficiency. That 
applies more largely to the House. But 
it applies, in somewhat smaller but still 
in considerable measure, to the Senate 
during the first session and a part of the 
second. It was only at the end of the 
final session that the Senate became 
powerless. 

A great deal of good .egislative work 
was done. The House discovered an 
ability for compromise and adjustment 
between its parties, for taking the good 
of both sides and putting it into com- 
posite measures. The first fruit of this 
was the Revenue Law—half Administra- 
tion, half opposition—which passed the 
House in less time than any similar 
measure ever took. Similar, if less im- 
pressive, team-work was done in the 
House throughout. 

The Senate at times rose above its 
recent self and accomplished results. 
Perhaps this was due to the example of 
the House, to a pressure of bills from the 
House which the Senate could not al- 
ways delay about. But, even under this 
pressure, the Senate was not able to 
overcome its tendency to quibble and 
squabble, to exalt words above acts, to 
look at trivial faults to the exclusion of 
larger virtues, 


Independence—for Good or 
for Evil 


he larger measure, perhaps, than any 
previous Congress, the Sixty-ninth 
was independent. Whether that is a 
good or a bad thing is, of course, open 
to question. It may be in some respects 
good, in others bad. Whatever the re- 
sult may be if this tendency continues, 
the fact remains that we have had a 
Congress of the same political faith as 
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the President which yet in its action on 
specific measures was hardly at all influ- 
enced by the President. This virtue—or 
this vice—may not have been wholly in- 
herent in the Congress. There were in- 
dications that President Coolidge did not 
try to exert a dominating influence at 
the Capitol. 

Much of the independence was, how- 
ever, inherent in the Congress. Repub- 
licans and Democrats, as never before, 
acted together both for and against Ad- 
ministration measures. They supported 
the President in so far as they thought 
that the measures which he advocated 
were worthy of support. The organiza- 
tion Democrats, with one or two excep- 
tions, showed no hesitancy about sup- 
porting a measure because it was an 
Administration measure. The organiza- 
tion Republicans, with few exceptions, 
did not hesitate to oppose a measure 
because it was an Administration meas- 
ure. 

The President opposed an appropria- 
tion for the construction of cruisers 
authorized. A majority of both Repub- 
licans and Democrats voted for the ap- 
propriation. 

The President strenuously opposed 
the McNary-Haugen type of “agricul- 
tural relief.” A majority of both Re- 
publicans and Democrats voted for the 
McNary-Haugen Bill. 

A number of other instances might be 
cited, but these are the most outstand- 
ing. As The Outlook sees the situation, 
Congress was right in the former and 
wrong in the latter of these instances. 
But it is hardly to be denied that some- 
thing has been gained by having an 
opposition independent enough to sup- 
port Administration measures and a ma- 
jority independent enough to oppose 
Administration measures upon occasion. 

What has been said in this connection 
applies, not to insurgents who wear the 
Republican label, but fo regular Repub- 
licans, The insurgent Republicans were, 
almost without exception, on the Presi- 
dent’s side in the cruiser fight. 

Still, the fact that there were insur- 
gents undoubtedly helped in bringing 
about such a situation. The Republi- 
cans had no clear and dependable ma- 
jority. A part of the responsibility 
which ordinarily rests upon a majority 
fell upon the minority, the Democrats. 
They were less at liberty to “play poli- 
tics” than a minority usually is. 


Conscience and Treasury 

Vouchers 

iS, Dane BoraH, refusing to accept a 
salary of $10,000 during the term 

for which he was elected to serve at a 

salary of $7,500, returning $2,500 yearly 


to the Treasury, has done a commend- 
able thing in a commendable way. He 
made no anncuncement of his determi- 
nation. It was discovered by the re- 
porter’s probe. 

One other man, in the other house, 
Representative Tucker, of Virginia, took 
the same attitude publicly immediately 
after the Salary Increase Bill was passed 
early in 1925, 

The legal right of Congress at any 
time to increase by law the compensa- 
tion of its members is undoubted. The 
moral right is hardly to be questioned. 
But the personal nicety of distinction 
exercised by Senator Borah and Repre- 
sentative Tucker is to be commended. It 
does not follow, however, that other 
Senators and Representatives in like sit- 
uation are under strict moral obligation 
to take similar action. 

Another return of money recently 
made by a United States Senator seems 
more a needless sacrifice. The Senate 
voted $7,500 to Senator Greene, of Ver- 
mont, to defray medical expenses in- 
curred as the result of a wound received 
from a stray bullet fired by a Federal 
prohibition agent in a chase of bootleg- 
gers. The voucher was issued three 
years ago. Senator Greene has just re- 
turned it. 

Senator Greene was injured while en- 
gaged in the discharge of his official du- 
ties—as much so as a soldier wounded in 
battle. His injury is permanent. While 
the sentiment which prompted him to 
return the money must be respected, it 
is to be hoped that his action will not 
constitute a precedent which will pre- 
vent others from accepting money under 
similar circumstances. It may be that 
Senator Greene did not need the money 
appropriated for his benefit. Other offi- 
cials upon whom accident may fall may 
not be so fortunately situated. 


The White House in 
the West 


| condi COOLIDGE’s_ outstanding 
talent seems to be for taking ob- 
vious proper steps while his friends and 
foes are conjecturing more complicated 
means which might, less surely, promote 
the same end. 

With his plan to establish for this 
year a summer White House in the 
West, Mr. Coolidge will be the first 
President since McKinley to reside for 
part of his year west of the Alleghanies. 
President McKinley made _ extended 
summer visits to his home town of Can- 


- ton, Ohio. President Coolidge’s first in- 


vitations, when his decision to spend this 
summer in the West became known, 
were on behalf of Cody, Wyoming; 
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A candidate with references 


From George Grow, Clarksburg, W. Va. 
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The intermittent alarm ! 


From Mrs. Ida R. Spain, Richmond, Va. 
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Colorado Springs; the Black Hills of 
Wyoming and South Dakota; the sub- 
urbs of Salt Lake City; the Mount 
Rainier section of Washington; northern 
Minnesota; the summer resort section 
of Michigan; and the vicinity of San 
Francisco. The choice, however, is 
understood to be limited by the Rocky 
Mountains as a westward extreme, in 
the interest of accessibility to Washing- 
ton. 

The obvious significance of the Presi- 
dent’s plan is that he will go to a West 
which feels remote from Presidents and 
which will take pride and interest in 
having a President in its midst. The 
West has many things in common with 
Mr. Coolidge. In many ways the West 
is conservative with just Mr, Coolidge’s 
sort of conservatism, Even though he 
goes to an agricultural West dotted with 
resentment of his veto of the outstand- 
ing Farm Relief Bill, his presence can- 
not fail to revivify to the West his per- 
sonality and to palliate the opposition to 
an appreciable extent. 


Prohibition and Customs 


| erunde the most feverish activity 
that administrative Washington has 
known in years is just now in evidence 
in the effort to do the things necessary 
to put into effect on time the Customs 
and Prohibition Reorganization Law, 
approved on the next to the last day of 
the recent session of Congress. It was 
intended that the law should go into 
effect on July 1, but an amendment was 
approved almost at the last minute mak- 
ing it effective on April 1. 

The Secretary of the Treasury is 
under the necessity of appointing, with- 
cut much time for consideration, a 
Commissioner of Customs, a Commis- 
sioner of Prohibition, and some subor- 
dinate officials in both of the newly 
created bureaus. The burden of speedy 
action, however, falls less heavily upon 
the Secretary of the Treasury than 
upon the Civil Service Commission. 
About 2,500 enforcement positions, un- 
til now exempt from Civil Service re- 
quirements, must be filled and classified 
under Civil Service regulations. This, 
one of the best features of the new law, 
would doubtless have been better com- 
plied with if more time had been al- 
lowed. 

Under the new law, the Commissioner 
of Prohibition will have larger duties 
than those which have heretofore rested 
on the head of the Prohibition Unit. 
Until now the duty of enforcing the Pro- 
hibition Law has rested upon the Com- 
missioner of Internal Revenue. The Pro- 
hibition Unit has been merely a piece of 
machinery under his direction. The new 
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Fritz Busch, of Dresden 


Guest conductor, for a few concerts, of the New York Symphony Society— 
youthful, energetic, galvanic, effective 





law places the duty of prohibition en- 
forcement directly upon the Secretary of 
the Treasury, with authority to delegate 


the duty to the Commissioner of Prohi-. 


bition, who will be the chief official of 
the Bureau of Prohibition, 

The connection of General Lincoln C. 
Andrews with prohibition enforcement 
will not be changed. He is Assistant 
Secretary of the Treasury, the repre- 
sentative of the Secretary with regard to 
prohibition enforcement and some other 
things, including customs. 

Little has been said about the creation 
by the new law of a Bureau of Customs, 
and there is apparently no fight for the 
position of Commissioner of Customs; 
but this change is hardly less important 
than the other. Heretofore the collec- 


tion of customs duties, our oldest source 
of revenue, has somehow gone on with- 
out a head. The duty rested upon the 
Secretary of the Treasury, with no sub- 
ordinate official upon whom to place 
it. 


Ontario’s Liquor Plan 
A BILL by which Ontario proposes to 
set up the Government control of 
liquor has been introduced into the Leg- 
islature of that Canadian province. Its 
primary object is to put an end to boot- 
legging and the evils that accompany 
it. 

Experiences in five other Government 
control provinces, however, prove that 
bootlegging cannot be eliminated by the 
sale of liquor by the Government. Boot- 
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legging thrives under such conditions, 
with liquor bought from the Govern- 
ment, immediately after the Government 
agencies close for the day, as well as on 
Sundays and holidays. And if the hours 
of sale are extended for that reason, and 
the places of sale multiplied, the secon- 
dary object of the bill, the promotion of 
temperance, is defeated. 

The claim made that Government 
control, outside of Ontario, is an ad- 
vanced temperance measure has ap- 
peared absurd in view of the columns of 
liquor advertising in the daily newspa- 
pers and the multitude of billboards in- 
citing people to drink, But Ontario 
proposes to prohibit public advertising 
of liquor, and with it the practice of the 
liquor interests to subsidize the news- 
papers, indirectly, by buying large ad- 
vertising space. 

The new law forbids drinking in pub- 
lic places. It imposes a penalty of im- 
srisonment, without the option of a fine, 
for every one who buys or sells liquor 
except through a Government agency. 
It authorizes the Liquor Control Board 
to set up stores for the sale of beer, 
other stores for the sale of beer and 
wines, and still others for the sale of all 
kinds of alcoholic beverages. It does 
not permit the Board to open a store of 
any kind in a district that voted itself 
dry under local option before prohibition 
became law. 

Liquor may be bought by any resi- 
dent more than twenty-one years of age 
who obtains a yearly permit. The quan- 
tities and dates of purchases must be 
indorsed upon the back of the permit. 
Visitors may obtain a monthly permit 
on payment of a small fee. Rooms in 
hotels and auto camps will be considered 
places of residence. Ontario will have a 
system under which hundreds of citizens 
will be walking the streets every day 
carrying in their pockets bottles of hard 
stuff they have just bought from Gov- 
ernment stores, 

In some of the provinces under Gov- 
ernment control the breweries have run 
amuck, In spite of British Columbia’s 
failure, Ontario will try to prevent any- 
thing of the kind by putting a Govern- 
ment official in each brewery. 

Under the regulating powers of the 
Liquor Board, persons who sell native 
wines are not to be required to take out 
licenses, 

The new !aw will be administered by 
a commission headed by D. M. Hanna, 
formerly the head of the Canadian Na- 
tional Railways. The hotel men are 
already saying that it will give rise to 
intolerable conditions, An agitation for 
the sale of beer and wines with meals is 
assuming considerable proportions, 


Biased Justice in Ohio 


les United States Supreme Court 
has decided that a certain tooth in 
the Ohio statutes for enforcing prohibi- 
tion is more than properly sharp—im- 
properly barbed. By the statute in 
question prohibition fines are ordained 
to be divided equally between the State 
treasury and the township, municipality, 
or county where the prosecution is held. 
In the particular case under appeal, 
the Mayor of the village of North Col- 
lege Hill, Ohio, had convicted one Ed 
Tumey of violating the State Prohibition 
Law, had fined him $100, and had or- 
dered him imprisoned until the fine 
should be paid. The Supreme Court 
supported Tumey’s contention that his 
conviction had been without due process 
of law, on the ground that the Mayor 
was disqualified from trying him, not 
cnly because he had an official interest 
in the village, which would profit finan- 
cially from conviction, but also because 
under a North College Hill ordinance he 
would be reimbursed for his own costs in 
the case only from the fine which would 
follow a conviction, The Supreme Court 
decided that those two provisions might 
normally be considered motives for con- 
viction and that they might have de- 
prived the defendant of a fair trial. 
The Ohio prohibition enforcement 
statutes were deliberately devised to 
encourage energetic prosecution of vio- 
lations of the law. But more important 
even than stopping flagrant law violation 
is it that no man shall be deprived of 
justice, no matter if he be shamefully 
guilty. The Supreme Court has helped, 
not hurt, the cause of prohibition en- 
forcement by this decision; for it has 
removed a wrong begotten by a right. 


The Sea Powers and Their Navies 


( a BRITAIN and Japan have ac- 


cepted the suggestion of President 
Coolidge of a three-Power conference at 
Geneva in June on the subject of limita- 
tion of auxiliary naval armaments. In 
replying, the United States has voiced 
a hope that France and Italy may decide 
to be represented in some manner, and 
President Coolidge has invited them to 
send observers, Thus, with a conference 
on cruisers and submarines made a cer- 
tainty, the way is opened for France and 
Italy to reconsider their unwillingness to 
agree to President Coolidge’s first pro- 
posal for a five-Power conference. 

It remains a question whether they 
will change their minds. In any case, 
even if the weight of the great sea Pow- 
ers does swing them into line, they will 
not take any whole-hearted part in the 
discussions and resolutions of the con- 
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ference. Both of them contend that 
questions of naval strength are insepara- 
ble from army strength, and that the 
whole problem of reduction of arma- 
ments must be considered as a unity. 
Their position serves to bring into 
sharper relief a division between the 
great nations which has been increas- 
ingly revealed since the war. That is 
the division between the land and the 
sea Powers. 

Great Britain and Japan are primarily 
interested, for their security and self- 
support, in the safety of the sea lanes of 
commerce. France, despite her colonial 
holdings in Africa and Asia, is more in- 
terested in security on the Continent of 
Europe. Italy, with her long coast-lines 
and also with colonies in Africa, is more 
concerned with sea power than France, 
but remains most vitally concerned with 
the maintenance of order on the Conti- 
nent. 

The United States occupies a unique 
position between the two groups. So far 
as security and self-support are con-, 
cerned, it enjoys command of the re- 
sources of a continent. But so far as 
international relations are concerned, its 
interests lie with the sea Powers, Con- 
sequently, our Government desires to 
have the problems of naval limitation 
dealt with separately. 

Meanwhile Great Britain and Japan 
are proceeding with their navy-building 
programs, and our Navy Department 
has called for bids on the construction 
of six new cruisers, These include three 
which—we are glad to record—the 
President approved in signing the appro- 
priation bill that was passed against his 
own original recommendations. So the 
stakes of the sea Powers are on the con- 
ference table. 


King and Saklatvala 
ho eaplea KiNG, of Utah, has just en- 
acted the réle played about a year 
and a half ago by the British member 
of Parliament, Saklatvala. The Repub- 
lic of Haiti is playing the role that in 
the Saklatvala case was taken by our 
Department of State. In announcing 
the exclusion of Senator King, President 
Borno, of Haiti, has said that his pres- 
ence within the territory of the Haitian 
Republic would create disturbance be- 
cause he had “publicly uttered in the 
United States a false and offensive dec- 
laration against the President of Haiti 
and his coadjutors” and had “made him- 
self in the United States the agent of the 
worst element of disorder in Haitian 
politics.” It is not possible to suppose 
that President Borno would have made 
this protest without feeling sure that his 
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right to make it would be upheld by the 
United States Department of State. And 
in doing so President Borno would be 
making a reasonable assumption, for it 
is hardly to be supposed that our State 
Department would deny to another 
country the right to exclude an Ameri- 
can legislator on grounds virtually iden- 
tical with those which the Department 
of State had applied to a legislator of 
Great Britain. 


The New Rector of the Sorbonne 


* leer death of M. Paul Lapie, the 
Rector of the Sorbonne, in Paris, 
left open a position which might have 
been expected to arouse a large amount 
of political discussion before a successor 
could be chosen, for the Sorbonne is 
more than an educational institution— 
it is an important center of French po- 
litical and public thought. But the 
vacancy was filled in less than two weeks 
by what appears to have been a unani- 
mous choice; and M. Sebastien Charléty 
moved from the University of Stras- 
bourg to the University of Paris. 

M. Charléty, equipped by service as 
Director of Public Education in Tunis 
and as Director-General of Public Edu- 
cation in Alsace-Lorraine after the war, 
finds himself in a position held for the 
first time—and that quite unofficially— 
by Abélard in the twelfth century, when 
the fame of the great savant’s teaching 
brought scholars by thousands to the 
school in the shadow of the Cathedral of 
Notre Dame. A small institution this 
at first, attached to the church as a mat- 
ter of course, and with a faculty that 
could easily live on the “Tle de la Cité.” 
It was not long, however, before the Left 
Bank was needed for housing space for 
the teachers, as students poured in from 
all over Europe. Here each taught in 
his own home, liberated to a great de- 
gree from ecclesiastical supervision; but 
for their own interest instructors formed 
a corporation with their students, What 
we know popularly to-day as the Sor- 
bonne takes its name from Robert of 
Sorbon, chaplain to Louis XI, who, 
moved by the poverty of many of the 
students, bought some houses near the 
Palace of the Cluny in 1253, and there 
lodged and fed many of the poorest, in 
which pious task he was abetted by the 
King. 

The students were thus gradually led 
to organize in various ways. First, they 
elected a rector to represent them when 
their interests brought the “Universitas,” 
or “Corporation,” into contact with 
other organizations. Then they formed 
the four “Faculties” of Liberal Arts, 
Law, Medicine, and Theology. The 
final step was the grouping of the stu- 


dents according to nationalities: Nor- 
mandy, Picardy, England, and France. 
“Hospitia”’—dormitories for national 
groups—became known as “colleges.” 
Though they were established with no 
idea of utilization as teaching units, it 
soon became evident that the colleges 
provided an excellent means of having 
students study under supervision. When, 
therefore, teachers also took up their 
residence within these walls, the college 
took form as we know the institution 
to-day. 


Shifting Balances in Europe 


HE nations at Geneva have been 
treated to the spectacle of Dr. 
Stresemann, Foreign Minister of Ger- 
many, presiding over the Council of the 
League of Nations, In negotiations with 
M. Briand of France, Sir Austen Cham- 
berlain of Great Britain, and M. Zaleski 
of Poland he has found it possible to 
settle two difficult disputes—one by pro- 
vision for an Inter-Allied military patrol 
in place of the French patrol of the 
Sarre coal basin pending the plebiscite 
which is to decide its final disposition, 
and the other by an agreement on prin- 
ciples to determine what children may 
be allowed to attend German-language 
schools in Poland. The German Nation- 
alists have been howling behind his back 
in Berlin, but he has explained his policy 
to President Hindenburg, and it is prob- 
able that it will secure the necessary 
support. 

While this peace-making has been un- 
der way at Geneva, Italy has disturbed 
many of the Foreign Offices of Europe 
by ratifying the treaty of 1920 with Ru- 
mania, by which Bessarabia was annexed 
to Rumania from Russia. It is under- 
stood that the final agreement with Italy 
was reached in return for petroleum and 
trade concessions; and there has also 
been talk of British anti-Russian in- 
fluence with the Italian Government, 
which British officials have denied. The 
importance of the Italian action at the 
moment, however, is not so much in its 


effect on Russia—despite the significant | 


plea of Germany’s spokesman at Geneva 
for resumption of relations with Russia 
—as in its effect on the Balkans. It 
dangerously strains the so-called “Little 
Entente” between Czechoslovakia, Jugo- 
slavia, and Rumania. 

Being Slavic states, Czechoslovakia 
and Jugoslavia, although anti-Soviet, 
tend naturally to sympathize with Rus- 
sia. The King and Queen of Jugoslavia 
have departed suddenly and in secret for 
Rumania, apparently to learn the diplo- 
matic meaning of the new move. And 
among the consequences of Italy’s ratifi- 
cation of the Bessarabian treaty, al- 
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though it is already recognized by 
France, are these: 

Increasing rivalry between France and 
Italy in Central Europe and the Balkans. 

Stronger tendencies in France, Czech- 
oslovakia, and Jugoslavia for an under- 
standing with Germany, and eventually 
Russia. 

Closer relations between Italy, Hun- 
gary, and Rumania. 

Increasing activity on the part of 
Italy in Albania, the next-door neighbor 
of Jugoslavia to the south on the Adri- 
atic. 

A revival of Russian activity in the 
Slavic states of the Balkans, along the 
lines of the old Pan-Slav policy. 

Where all this regrouping of forces 
may end no one now can tell; but any 
one who remembers that trouble started 
in the Balkans in 1914 cannot help hav- 
ing some concern for “the peace of 
Europe.” 


Cesar in Somaliland 


A NEWSPAPER despatch from Rome 
announces the final subjugation of 
the remaining independent tribes of 
Italian Somaliland. Somaliland, divided 
between Britain, France, Italy, and 
Abyssinia, is the easternmost part of 
Africa, constituting a triangle protruding 
between the Indian Ocean and the Gulf 
of Aden. Italian Somaliland is the In- 
dian Ocean coast and hinterland portion 
of the triangle, with a short segment 
abutting on the Gulf of Aden east of 
British Somaliland. The southern half 
of Italian Somaliland has been a crown 
colony since 1910; but the whole coun- 
try has been an Italian sphere of influ- 
ence since late in the last century. 

The land is sparsely settled and poor 
in natural resources. The foreign popu- 
lation, almost all Italians, is small. 
Nevertheless the Italian civil govern- 
ment of southern Italian Somaliland has 
built more than 2,000 miles of roads and 
a short section of railroad. 

With the advent of Fascism’s aggres- 
sive colonial policy came the determina- 
tion to bring all of Italian Somaliland 
directly under Italian sovereignty. The 
Somalis of the northern region, stalwart 
warriors, resisted stoutly. But finally, 
according to the despatch from Rome, 
the “rebels,” with their leader, the Sul- 
tan of Mejertin, a refugee in British 
Somaliland, have formally surrendered 
their firearms. The movement to subju- 
gate them began in 1925. This news 
focuses interestingly with the Italian 
revocation of every degree of self-gov- 
ernment in the North African colonies. 

In America, three seas away, it is dif- 
ficult to see the advantage of occupying 
a poor land against the will of its inhabi- 
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A Cathedral of the Movies, enormous, Neo-Hebraic-Ultraistic 


tants, who are “rebels” merely because 
they resist foreign conquest. Perhaps 
[taly will justify her occupation. If so, 
she will have to justify it by making the 
lives of the Somalis better and freer and 
the territory they occupy more useful 
for the world. 


The Japanese Earthquake 


Ko forces of nature have dealt 
hardly with Japan recently: first, the 
almost overwhelmingly disastrous earth- 
quake of 1923; then, a fortnight ago, 
another series of heavy shocks which, 
though not comparable in effect tc ine 
earlier quake, killed about 2,500 persons 
and caused material damage estimated 
as exceeding $50,000,000. The 1927 
shock was not much less forceful than 
that of 1923; but, whereas the earth 
movement two years ago took its toll 
from crowded Tokyo, this year’s quake 
was localized in a rural region two hun- 
dred miles west of the capital. Even 
the near-by large cities of Osaka, Kobe, 
and Kyoto were reached only by shocks 
which did comparatively little destruc- 
tion. The earth-wrenching was spent in 
laying waste by force and fire a number 
of small towns. The plight of the home- 


less, the injured, the bereaved, was ag- 
gravated by cold, rainy weather, which 
followed the earthquake. 

Geologically, Japan’s islands are 
“new” and unstable. Their foundations 
are straining and must seek equilibrium. 
Earthquakes afford relief to that condi- 
tion. Indeed, the most recent one was 
not unexpected, since the most violent 
earthquakes are known to be followed 
by quakes of decreasing intensity before 
a period of equilibrium, 

Internationally, Japan’s grievous nat- 
ural misfortunes bring her the sub-diplo- 
matic sympathy of the world. The first 
earthquake, and America’s response to 
it, might be considered to have com- 
pleted the defeat of Japanese-American 
misunderstanding. When Florida suf- 
fered last year from its hurricane, Japan 
reciprocated with contributions for the 
sufferers. Only a few days before this 
latest earthquake twelve thousand dolls 
dressed by groups of American girls 
were ceremonially received throughout 
Japan as gifts for the annual doll festi- 
val—a new channel of approach to in- 
violable good will. Now, in the new 
emergency, Japan has capably inaugu- 
rated relief work. But the American 
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Red Cross stands ready to add help from 
America if the superimposed burden 
proves heavy for Japan. 


Roxy’s “ Cathedral ”’ 


| geamcan and strangers in the great 
metropolis point frequently with 
pride to their Main Street ways. But 
they have taught New York a lesson in 
hospitality and other matters. Broadway 
now welcomes the visitor with electric 
signs, and flashing lights direct and 
counsel him. One such blast of illumina- 
tion will guide him to America’s latest 
marvel, the “Cathedral of the Movies,” 
alias “Roxy’s.” With fitting pomp and 
propagandist frills, the “Cathedral” 
opened its wide doors last week, It is 
not, as some might think, a modern tem- 
ple of religion, but—like the Paramount, 
also recently opened, on Broadway—a 
theatric fane. Bells clanged, flags waved, 
and a tone-poem was played as the big- 
gest, gaudiest, and most advertised struc- 
ture of its peculiar kind extant opened. 
With invocations, dances, symphony, 
and, as a special novelty, an interpreta- 
tion of the “Suwanee River,” six or more 
thousand charmed and innocent New 
Yorkers attended the grand dedication 
of the new Cathedral, not to Art, but to 
the genius of “Roxy”—Mr. §S. L. 
Rothafel. The President of the United 
States blessed his enterprise from a 
mighty screen. The Mayor beamed 
down from one of the boxes. As they 
passed through a large outer hall, the 
happy seat-holders, who had paid eleven 
dollars each for the privilege, trod gently 
on a carpet weighing, according to 
“Roxy’s” press agents, two tons and 
valued (by the press agents) at one hun- 
dred thousand dollars. A draped 
prophet, perched atop of a tall pedestal, 
recited verses—at one point slightly 
mispronouncing a good English word— 
and said, loudly, “Let there be light.” 
Then, at the bidding of the master 
who had conceived and built the Cathe- 
dral, there was light. Let loose, as if by 
magic, it flooded the musicians in a vast 
orchestra, half-blinded a conductor (the 
most artistic feature of the show), and, 
incidentally, allowed a much-awed audi- 
ence to see that the Cathedral had been 
planned, by a minor master, in what, by 
those press agents, is described as the 
plateresque (why not plasteresque?) 
mode, but which to some appeared a 
Neo-Hebraic-Ultraistic style, with sug- 
gestions of the supposed golden glories 
of King Solomon’s Temple, coy hints at 
the Moorish, and reversions to the Ital- 
ian Renaissance. Broadway no doubt 
will gasp in wonder at the “Cathedral of 
the Movies.” So may outsiders, After 
all, the great P. T. Barnum is not dead. 
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He lives and reigns once more in the 
form of “Roxy.” 


Beethoven 


N March 26, Saturday of this 
week, a hundred years will have 
passed since Beethoven died. 

For paying tribute to the genius of 
any man whom the world delights to 
honor mankind by common consent 
chooses as an appropriate time the an- 
niversary of his birth. It is as if people 
wished to welcome again the coming 
into the world of one who has left them 
richer and happier. But for a reap- 
praisal of the heritage which a genius 
has left to posterity it is natural that 
mankind should choose the anniversary 
of that day when his work was finished. 

It is thus with this anniversary. For 
a hundred years the music of Beethoven 
has been tested by the experience of 
mankind. In that period generations 
have passed, customs have changed, 
passing tastes have disappeared, new ex- 
periments and explorations in tonal 
science and art have been made. And 
yet throughout these shuffling move- 
ments of human thoughts and ways the 
greater works of Beethoven have not 
only endured but have seemed to become 
invested with new power and value.’ 

What has kept and bids fair to keep 
Beethoven’s music thus alive through 
the generations? What does it do to 
people that they prize it so? 

Certainly what has made Beethoven’s 


1Beethoven’s greatness is that of one 
who speaks to all sorts and conditions of 
men. It is natural that there should be 
celebrations observed by special perform- 
ances of Beethoven’s works—as, for exam- 
ple, the series of recitals in which the 
London String Quartet performed in New 
York all of Beethoven’s compositions for 
that combination of instruments, or -the 
centenary festival of the Boston Symphony 
Orchestra, in which all nine of Beethoven’s 
symphonies, the “Missa Solemnis,” and 
three of his compositions in chamber music 
are being performed in Boston with the 
assistance of the Harvard Glee Club, the 
Radcliffe Choral Society, the London 
String Quartet, a pianist, and eight soloists. 
But what is perhaps the most striking 
feature of the celebration of this centen- 
nial is the special commemorative issue of 
phonographie recordings of a number of 
3eethoven’s masterpieces. In the list of 
these are included the Columbia recordings 
of the nine symphonies; the “Moonlight,” 
“Kreutzer,” “Pathetique,” and “Appasiona- 
ta” Sonatas; the “Archduke String Trio;” 
the “Rasoumowsky” and four other string 
quartets, including the last composed; the 
Brunswick recording’ of the “Kreutzer 
Sonata; and the Victor recordings of the 
Third and Fifth Symphonies, the “Egmont 
Overture,” the “Moonlight Sonata,” the 
“Kreutzer Sonata,” and two string quar- 
tets. This list includes only major works. 
In addition, miner works of Beethoven 
have also recently been published in pho- 
nographic form. The publication of these 
phonographic records is an indication of 
the permanence and popularity of Beetho- 
ven’s greatest and profoundest works, 


music endure is not his mastery of the 
technique of his art. That he was a 
master of it no one who is informed 
can deny. His fifty great note-books 
in which he recorded the themes that 
occurred to him and their multifarious 
forms are alone a unique testimony to 
his workmanship. But the real secret of 
his greatness is not there. 

Certainly his departures from the con- 
ventional do not explain his greatness. 
To us to-day they seem very moderate. 
Musicians who, by their innovations, 
have horrified their contemporaries have 
lived and died in the obscurity to which 
they belonged. Beethoven’s innovations 
were not the cause of his greatness, but 
a product of it. 

If we read the story of his life, we are 
hard put to it to find in his character as 
there portrayed any secret of his great- 
ness. In these days when the biog- 
raphers gain temporary notoriety by 
“debunking” their subjects nobody has 
as yet had the temerity to try to “de- 
bunk” the biography of Beethoven. The 
reason is that it was “debunked” by Bee- 
thoven himself. He was of an explosive, 
unpractical, tempestuous temperament, 
a sore trial to his friends, a ready maker 
of enemies. His letters are full of his 
grievances, his sufferings, his weaknesses, 
his limitations. He was continually vio- 
lent in his speech and in his actions. He 
lavished undeserved affection upon an 
unworthy nephew. Years before he 
reached middle life he began to grow 
deaf, and by the time he had reached 
the height of his musical power he was 
denied the enjoyment of the sense 
through which his art made its appeal. 
There was much in his life that was gray 
and grim, not a little that was even sor- 
did. In the distinguished article upon 
Beethoven in the Encyclopedia Britan- 
nica it is said that “there is probably 
hardly any great man in history of 
whom more is known;” and yet where 
in all the life of this German of Belgian 
descent can we find the Beethoven 
whose music lives to-day? Through 
these incidents and actions that are 
often repellent and are sometimes brutal 
there strike, it is true, gleams of the 
humor that lighten up his music and 
there often rages the tempest that some- 
times breaks loose in his greatest works. 
But where is the evidence of that seren- 
ity, that power, that self-control, that 
ordered beauty, that sense of the eter- 
nal, which underlies and overlays his art ? 

Goethe, great poet as he was, failed 
to find the real Beethoven because he 
looked for him in the wrong place. He 
ence said of him: ‘Beethoven is, unfor- 
tunately, possessed of a wild and un- 
couth disposition; doubtless, he is not 
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wrong in finding the world detestable, 
but that is not the way to make it pleas- 
ant for himself or for others.” We may 
find the key to Beethoven in one of his 
letters, in which, in speaking of his fail- 
ure in letter writing, he declares: “I am 
generally somewhat careless about writ- 
ing, because I think that the better sort 
of men know me without this. I often 
compose the answer in my mind, but 
when I wish to write it down, I usually 
throw the pen away, because I cannot 
write as I feel.” 

There was one channel for his spirit. 
That was music. Finding the world de- 
testable in its outward and temporary 
aspects, he nevertheless found something 
else beneath the surface. What he there 
discovered he created anew in forms 
that could be understood of men. He 
illustrated in his art the truth that Ro- 
main Rolland has expressed: “The 
spirit of man has such a strong desire 
for happiness that when it has it not, it 
is forced to create it.” If Beethoven 
“expressed himself,” as the saying is, it 
was because he first identified himself 
with those eternal things that are other- 
wise inexpressible. Or, to state the same 
thing conversely, in the words of Ed- 
ward Carpenter, ‘Being such as he was, 
and a master spirit of his age, when he 
reached into himself for his own expres- 
sion, he reached to the expression also of 
others.” The same truth is stated in the 
words of Laurence Buermeyer, as quoted 
by Daniel Gregory Mason in his recent 
book “Artistic Ideals:” “A man is what 
he is because of what he includes, not 
excludes, because he has a share in a 
world which . . . offers him a means for 
satisfying his will, for ‘finding himself.’ ” 
It was because of what Beethoven in- 
cluded in those deepest experiences that 
could find no other expression than his 
music that he is to-day as truly a seer 
as any prophet of religion. 


A Hundred Questions 


N an issue of The Outlook in April 
we intend to print one hundred 
questions. 

Questionnaires are the order of the 
aay. One of the “best sellers” among 
the books of the season is a volume of 
questions on matters of common knowl- 
edge. Newspapers are printing questions 
such as “Who was Cleopatra?” and 
‘What is the distance between the earth 
and the sun?” As a game the question- 
naire seems to be the successor of the 
cross-word puzzle. It normally consists 
of questions on general information. 
Such are the questions that we are print- 
ing this week in The Outlook. They are 
such as any one among the well-informed 
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might answer without special prepara- 
tion. At least they are not supposed to 
assume on the part of the person answer- 
ing them necessarily any special knowl- 
edge. The one hundred questions we 
propose to print in The Outlook some 
time during April will, however, be of a 
different sort. 

We have been told, and believe, that 
the constant and careful reader of The 
Outlook receives an education which is 
quite above the ordinary. In some cases 
readers have told us that their reading 
of The Outlook has given to them what 
they feel to be in many respects the 
equivalent of a course in a university. 
Outlook readers, therefore, should be ex- 
ceptionally well informed. They ought 
to know more about what is happening 
in the world about them than people 
who have not taken the pains to read 
The Outlook or who, unfortunate ones, 
not being acquainted with The Outlook, 
have been in ignorance of the privilege 
they have missed! Consequently these 
questions will be designed for Outlook 
readers to test their special knowledge of 
affairs. These will be questions which 
careful readers of The Outlook ought to 
be able for the most part to answer, but 
which those who belong to the Outlook- 
less classes would find of service only as 
indicating the limitations of their knowl- 
edge. 

We should like to have the aid of our 
readers in preparing these questions. As 
you read The Outlook you will find an- 
swers to unframed questions. Frame 
these questions and send them to us, if 
vou please. We shall not promise to use 
all we receive or any, but we shall prom- 
ise to give them our attention, study 
them, and make the best use of them we 
can in preparing the hundred questions 
on the special information that The 
Outlook has imparted during January, 
February, and March. 


Patience with Mexico 


HE best thing that the average 

| citizen can do at the moment 

about the Mexican problem is 

to withhold judgment and wait for more 

facts, Patience, and the sort of restraint 

that refuses to complicate a difficult sit- 

uation by ill-considered and intemperate 

opinions, are in the present case high 
civic virtues. 

We have had reports from the corre- 
spondents in Washington that the latest 
confidential notes sent by the Secretary 
of State to the Mexican Government 
might mean the rupture of diplomatic 
relations. It has been rumored that the 
visit of Ambassador Téllez to Mexico 
City might signify his recall from his 


post because of hints that he was no 
longer acceptable to our Government. 
We have had insinuations that there are 
conflicts of opinion and quarrels between 
Ambassador Téllez and Consul-General 
Elias, of New York, regarding important 
points of policy in the controversy with 
the United States over the new Mexican 
land and petroleum laws. We have read 
lengthy attacks by Representative Galli- 
van on the Consul-General, on the 
charge that he has been carrying on 
propaganda. A pamphlet by the Consul- 
General has stated Mexico’s case against 
the Mexican prelates. The Knights of 
Columbus have circulated a pamphlet on 
“Red Mexico,” assailing the Mexican 
Government for its disestablishment of 
the Catholic Church. 

Out of all this hurly-burly of discus- 
sion, two important considerations 
emerge. One is that our Administration 
at Washington obviously has more in- 
formation than the rest of us, which it is 
temporarily, and doubtless wisely, keep- 
ing secret while it proceeds to negotiate 
with the Mexican Government. The 
other is that the Mexican Government 
is evidently disposed to try to meet the 
points of view which our Government is 
advancing. It is even reported that— 
as a result of the flying trip of Ambas- 
sador Téllez to Mexico City—the Mexi- 
can Cabinet has been debating the pos- 
sibility of relaxation of the land and 
petroleum laws. The outcome remains 
uncertain, At least one Minister is un- 
derstood to oppose any such relaxation. 
But, in any event, the course of affairs 
does not point to any sudden break of 
diplomatic relations—rather to a re- 
sumption of active relations after a 
period of inactivity. 

Meanwhile we know that the Mexican 
Sinclair Petroleum Company, in a suit 
brought by the heirs of the Torres estate 
as claimants of certain lands held by the 
company, has had its titles confirmed by 
the Mexican Supreme Court. These 
titles the company held before the pas- 
sage of the new Mexican Constitution of 
1917, which set up the principle of na- 
tional ownership of land and subsoil 
rights. Thus another act is added to the 
evidence that the Mexican intention—as 
the Mexican Government has declared— 
is not to make the new land and oil laws 
affect rights legitimately acquired before 
the Constitution was adopted. 

The real issues between Mexico and 
the United States appear to be in proc- 
ess of being adjusted gradually. Mean- 
while it is a duty for us as citizens and 
for our representatives to be ready to 
give both Governments full and undis- 
turbed time and not—to twist the mean- 
ing of a good old word—to go Gallivant- 
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ing around with issues which do not 
concern us. 


A National Service by 
Newspapers 


NLESS the American Constitu- 

tion is something more than a 

document it is not a constitu- 
tion. 

What we commonly call the Constitu- 
tion is simply the record in words of the 
principles by which a hundred million 
people have adjusted their political rela- 
tions since 1789, continue to adjust 
them, and expect to adjust them in the 
future. It is therefore only as these 
hundred million people embody these 
principles in their thoughts and conduct 
that the Constitution lives, Because the 
United States is made up of living peo- 
ple and not puppets, the Constitution, as 
thus embodied in thought and practice, 
changes and grows. Not all the changes 
in the Constitution are, or need be, re- 
corded in the document which we call ° 
the Constitution. It is sufficient that 
the document serve as an adequate re- 
minder of the principles or general laws 
according to which the practices and 
thought of the people have developed. 
Thus old phrases and old principles as- 
sume new forms. The Constitution can 
perish only when the people cease to 
develop according to these laws, cease to 
be guided by these principles. 

It is therefore necessary for the pres- 
ervation of the Constitution that the 
people should be kept acquainted with 
its principles and preserve their admira- 
tion for its character and spirit. 

For this reason the public schools of 
the several States, which were estab- 
lished to provide an intelligent citizenry, 
are the appropriate means for cultivating 
among the people a knowledge of the 
history and the principles of the Consti- 
tution. For this reason also the public 
press, which can justify its existence in 
a democracy only as it diffuses such 
knowledge among the people as_ will 
form a proper basis for public opinion, 
has a special opportunity for encourag- 
ing knowledge of the Constitution and 
its history. It is consequently fitting 
and proper that a group of leading news- 
papers in this country should have as- 
sumed the task of conducting and financ- 
ing a National Oratorical Contest in the 
schools, both public and private, on the 
Constitution, This is the fourth year in 
which such a National Oratorical Con- 
test has taken place. The newspapers 
participating in the conduct of this con- 
test are as follows: 

Washington “Star;” New York 
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“Times;” Chicago “Daily News;” 
Philadelphia “Bulletin;” Birmingham 
“Age-Herald;” Kansas City “Star;” 
Los Angeles “Times;” Pittsburgh 
“Sun;” Seattle ‘“Times;” Atlanta 
“Constitution;” Montgomery “Jour- 
nal;” Mobile ‘““News-Item;” Winston- 
Salem “Journal;” Mobile ‘“Regis- 
ter;” Louisville ‘“Courier-Journal;” 
Louisville ‘“Times;” Oklahoma City 
“Oklahoman ;” Chattanooga “Times;” 
Rochester ‘Telegram - Chronicle;” 
Youngstown “Vindicator.” 


Since February 1 the schools have 
been preparing for this contest. As its 
contribution to this fine undertaking by 
daily newspapers The Outlook has 
printed each week an article on some 
aspect of the Constitution. The period 
of preparation is now drawing to a close. 
If there is any school that desires more 
information on the subject, it should 
write to the National Oratorical Contest 
manager of the newspaper in its own re- 
gion. In case of any doubt, the Educa- 
tional Editor of The Outlook would be 
very glad to aid it in getting further in- 
formation. 

On May 27 eight contestants who 
have won their way through district and 
regional contests will compete for the 
National honors at Washington, D. C. 
The judges in that contest will be five 
Associate Justices of the United States 
Supreme Court—Justice Van Devanter, 
Justice Sutherland, Justice Butler, Jus- 
tice Sanford, and Justice Stone. In the 
autumn the winner of this National con- 
test will compete with the winners of 
similar contests in other countries, in 
which each participant will take for his 
subject some aspect of the basic princi- 
ples of the Government of the nation he 
represents. Last year was the first in 
which such an international contest took 
place, and the American entrant won the 
contest. 

To practically all of the participating 
schools this is an old story. To the 
country at large it will become increas- 
ingly a matter of news and of interest. 
There are in the United States disinte- 
grating forces at work. They are no 
more or no stronger than they have been 
in times past, but it is a question 
whether they are meeting in our diverse 
and prosperous population the resistance 
that they have at other times encoun- 
tered. At least this is true, that with 
each new generation the old principles 
have to be restated and in a measure the 
old conflict between what is destructive 
of the Constitution and what is preserva- 
tive has to be fought over again. Such 


a process of education as this contest en- 
courages brings reinforcements to the 
process of preservation, construction, 
and progress, 
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A British Portrait 


By LAWRENCE F. ABBOTT 
Contributing Editor of The Outlook 


HE British still show themselves 

to be masters in the field of bio- 
graphical literature. To be sure, 
American men of letters, in spite of their 
passion for fiction, have proved that 
when they do turn their attention to 
biography they also can produce master 
works. Beveridge’s “Life of Marshall” 
and the literary biography of the phi- 
losopher William James by his son 
Henry James are examples of American 
capacity in this domain of literature. 
Nevertheless, as I have more than once 
pointed out in these columns, the British 
are still champions in personal por- 
traiture, even when their subjects are 
Americans. The best single-volume life 
of Lincoln is by an Englishman, Lord 
Charnwood; the best single-volume life 
of Alexander Hamilton is by an English- 
man, F. S. Oliver; the best compact life 
of Thomas Jefferson is by an English- 
man, Francis Hirst; the best interpreta- 
tion of “Stonewall” Jackson and his 
military genius is by an Englishman, 
Lieutenant-Colonel G. F. R. Henderson. 
The reasons why the best biographies 
come from London pens and London 
presses I leave to more competent psy- 
chologists than I am to explain. Here I 
merely content myself with stating the 
fact which I think is quite demonstrable. 
My conviction is confirmed by a book * 
which has just come into my hands from 
across the Atlantic, a life of Lord 
Shaftesbury, the famous philanthropist. 
It is true that the author is not an Eng- 
lishman, but a Canadian, and was edu- 
cated at Queens University and Toronto 
University in Canada, and at Columbia 
University and Union Seminary in the 
city of New York. I knew him at 
a time when he was minister of a 
small Presbyterian church in a country 
village in New York State. Becoming 
profoundly interested in the problems of 
industrial democracy, he sailed for Eng- 
land some years ago in the steerage “to 
study,” as he says in a letter to me, “the 
social-industrial problem in the land 
where there factory system first began 
to revolutionize the economic life of the 
modern world.” Supporting himself by 
lecturing, preaching, and writing, he 
carried on his studies through the me- 
dium of the University of London, and 
the present volume, a colorful, human, 
but thoroughly documented narrative, is 
his doctorate thesis at that institution. 


1Lord Shaftesbury and Social-Industrial 
Progress. By J. Wesley Bready, M.A., B.D. 
George Allen & Unwin, Ltd., London. 


It is an illuminating specimen of what 
the English university system succeeds 
in doing for history and literature. 

Lord Shaftesbury was the progenitor 
of the modern labor revolution in Eng- 
land. An aristocrat of aristocrats in 
heredity, he became a thoroughgoing 
democrat, not in the political but in the 
social sense. He was the seventh Earl of 
direct descent in a long line dating from 
the days of Cromwell and the Charleses. 
His father was a typical English noble- 
man of the late eighteenth century, and 
his mother, a Marlborough, was the sort 
of woman to whom “the wit, the in- 
trigue, the vanity, the display of exclu- 
sive drawing-room and scented courts 
were the breath of life.” Shaftesbury 
seems to have received his earliest im- 
pulses towards philanthropy from an old 
family nurse to whose care he was 
largely committed by his somewhat neg- 
ligent father and mother. Two anec- 
dotes related by Mr. Bready pictur- 
esquely illustrate Shaftesbury’s under- 
standing of the common people, although 
he was an honor graduate of Oxford and 
for years a member of the House of 
Lords, where his fellow-peers regarded 
him as austere and unbending. 


Maria [his nurse] bequeathed him 
her gold watch as a remembrance of 
her love; and till the day of his death, 
in his eighty-fifth year, he carried no 
other, On one occasion, while visiting 
in a disreputable community, this 
watch was stolen from his pocket. He 
advertised, stating particulars; a set- 
tlement of thieves, dwelling near the 
scene of the theft, tracked down the 
traitor in their camp, and a few days 
later a sack, containing both the 
watch and the urchin who had stolen 
it, was deposited on Shaftesbury’s 
doorstep; at the same moment the 
door-bell was clamorously rung and 
the two captors who brought the cul- 
prit, plus the recovered spoil, dashed 
off in acab. Till his last days Shaftes- 
bury was fond of showing this watch 
to his friends; and, on such occa- 
sions, almost invariably, he remarked: 
“That was given me by the best friend 
I ever had in the world.” 


The other anecdote is a still more 
striking instance of Shaftesbury’s sym- 
pathetic understanding of the under- 
world: 


Through the friendship of Thomas 
Jackson, a city missionary, he famil- 
iarized himself with the haunts of 
certain gangs of thieves; and this 
familiarity gave birth to a piquant 
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romance. In 1848, Ashley [Shaftes- 
bury’s family name was Anthony 
Ashley Cooper, and until he succeeded 
to the earldom his title was Lord 
Ashley] received a “round robin,” 
signed by forty thieves, requesting 
him to confer with them and their 
gangs. He was not the man to refuse. 
Unattended, at the stroke of the hour, 
he arrived at the appointed place, in 
which had assembled some four hun- 
dred thieves, half of whom were 
housebreakers. So, with doors locked 
and guarded, this strange meeting be- 
gan, Ashley, save for the missionary, 
being the only law-abiding citizen 
present. The story of the penitent 
thief was first read. Prayer followed. 
The guest of honor then asked his 
hosts to unburden their minds. Sev- 
eral spoke. Some claimed they had 


been forced into their desperate 
“trade;” many craved a new chance 
toward an honest life. Shaftesbury 
answered in a religious, but practical 
vein; and the result was that when, a 
few months later, he succeeded in 
opening a way of escape, nearly three 
hundred thieves emigrated to the col- 
onies, where they got a new start; and 
most of them “made good.” 


This volume is not merely a personal 
portrait, but is a history of the advance 
of England during a hundred years from 
a condition of white slavery in factories 
and mines to a state of industrial, educa- 
tional, and political freedom for the 
working classes. In this extraordinary 
and on the whole peaceful revolution 
Shaftesbury, Mr. Bready maintains, was 
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the British Abraham Lincoln. ‘He was 
as much the Emancipator from indus- 
trial tyranny as Lincoln was the Eman- 
cipator from American slavery.” 

This interesting biography has not 
yet, I believe, been published in this 
country. But it ought to be, for, as St. 
Loe Strachey has remarked in the Lon- 
don “Spectator,” it “should be read by 
every politician and every publicist of 
our period.” It remains to be added 
that Shaftesbury, although wholly free 
from formalism, cant, and hypocrisy, 
was a deeply religious man. This, how- 
ever, might be regarded as a defect in 
the American best-selling world, of which 
Sinclair Lewis’s “Elmer Gantry” appears 
to be—temporarily, let us hope—the 
beau ideal, 


Remarkable Results in Crop Increasing Developed in Connecticut 


HE “double cross” is a slang 
term for getting the worst of it 
at the hands of another. The 
“double ‘cross” in this instance is the 
rather remarkable results of hybridizing 
corn at the Connecticut Agricultural Ex- 
periment stations at Storrs and Mount 
Carmel during the past five years, some 
results of which are made public in a re- 
cent Bulletin. While pure strains in 
horses, cattle, and poultry are deemed to 
produce the highest results, with the 
mule as an exception in the equine class, 
it would appear that plants require con- 
stant refreshment if their productivity is 
to be maintained. This seems to be pe- 
culiarly the case with corn. 

As much as 116 bushels of shelled 
corn per acre has been the yield from 
hybridizing what is known as the D. C. 
Burr-Leaming variety, “double crossed.” 
In five years’ average the yield was four- 
teen bushels of shelled corn per acre 
above that of the best varieties grown on 
uncontaminated stalks. Some of the re- 
sults of cross-breeding sweet corn are 
remarkable. A cross of two inbred 
strains grown for canning purposes 
yielded six tons of ears per acre, as 
against three and one-half tons produced 
from standard evergreen seed without 
cross-fertilization. 

One curious development of the ex- 
periment was the fact that “nubbins” 
brought forth just as fine, full ears as 
the most carefully selected varieties, 
after hybridization. Weak, spindling 
stalks when crossed by dwarfs grew tall 
and vigorous. The report observes: 
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Illustrating by actual field results 
the bringing together of four in- 
bred strains by three crossings 
to produce double-crossed corn 


“When an inbred strain is crossed with 
another strain from the same or different 
variety, there is a very great increase in 
size and yield in the next generation, . . . 
due apparently to the fact that the good 





qualities of both parents are expressed in 
the offspring, while the weak qualities 
are covered over for the time being... . 
What one parent lacks is supplied by the 
other and conversely. Hybrid vigor 
seems to be a wise provision on the part 
of nature to enable the offspring to make 
the best of a bad ancestry.” 

The hybrid vigor is, however, not per- 
manent. The second-generation ears 
fall off about twenty per cent. The up- 
lift of cross-breeding must therefore be 
an annual affair, but the results are so 
substantial that extra cost of seed and 
trouble is well invested. To further 
quote the report: 

“He who invents a new machine or a 
new process of manufacturing can patent 
his product and reap a reward for his 
industry and inventiveness. The origi- 
nator of a new and improved plant or 
animal ordinarily loses control of his 
product as soon as he sells his first seeds 
or breeding stock. 

“With crossed corn the situation is 
entirely changed. The seed that is sold 
is used to produce a superior crop of 
corn, but this in turn cannot be used for 
further planting, and the only way the 
samé@ result can be secured is to obtain 
seed from the original producer each 
year. This is an advantage that will 
result beneficially to both the seedsman 
and the one who plants the seeds. This 
will stimulate the production of better 
kinds of corn as nothing else has ever 
done. Larger crops of better corn will 
be harvested on the same acreage and 
with the same labor. Therefore the cost 





of producing a bushel of corn will be re- 
duced.” 

The methods employed at the stations 
for cross fertilizing are simple and inter- 
esting. A three-pound paper sack is 
placed over the ear shoot as soon as it 
appears and before any silks are show- 
ing. The bag is slipped over the ear 
shoot without being opened and is held 
in place with a wire paper clip. At the 
same time, or a day or two later, an 
eight-pound bag is put over the tassel 
and securely fastened around the stalk 
at the base of the tassel, also with a wire 
clip. 

Two or three days later, depending 
upon the weather, when the silks are out 
about three inches beyond the tip of the 
ear, the tassel is bent over and shaken 
into the tassel bag, which has been un- 
fastened. ‘This collects the fine yellow 
powder—the pollen—which is dusted 
over the silks. The small bag is replaced 
quickly over the ear and the larger tassel 


bag is put over this, thus guarding 
against breaks in the bags, which will let 
in pollen from outsde. The bags are 
left on until the ears are gathered in or- 
der to mark them. 

Pollination can only be done when the 
bags are dry. Wet weather or heavy 
dew, which causes the pollen to clump 
together, renders it unfit for use. Only 
a very small quantity of good pollen is 
needed, and this should be applied as 
soon as possible after the silks appear. 

Care is taken to avoid touching the 
silks with the hands, and also near-by 
plants are pushed away so that their 
pollen will not fall on the silks. Hand 
pollination in this way insures that the 
ears are fertilized with pollen from the 
same plant. This is the closest kind of 
inbreeding and will have very noticeable 
effects on the resulting progeny. 

At the station the method of obtaining 
good inbred strains is as follows: A va- 
riety is chosen which has been thor- 
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oughly tested and is known to be well 
adapted to the purposes to which it is to 
be put. A large number of the best ears 
of this variety are selected and seed from 
each ear is planted in a separate row in 
the field. About 20 to 30 plants are 
grown in each row. When the plants are 
ready to silk out, five of the best plants 
are self-pollinated. 

When it is considered that the annual 
corn crop is around 2,700,000,000 bush- 
els, grown often on land ranging in value 
of $200 to $300 per acre, it will be seen 
that a largely increased yield without 
super-fertilization is a matter of much 
moment. The two separate strains of 
corn must be maintained free from mix- 
ing with each other or any other kind of 
corn, and these two types must be 
planted in alternating rows and all the 
plants of one of them detasseled before 
pollen is shed. The seed produced on 
these castrated plants is used for plant- 
ing to produced crossed corn. 


Discipline in Spain 
By ELBERT FRANCIS BALDWIN 


passengers. We are simply spec- 

tators. We do not take the same 
interest in our politics that the people 
over the border in France do in theirs. 
We are probably more apathetic; cer- 
tainly, alas! we are more illiterate. But 
misgovernment has been responsible for 
most of our attitude. 

“For instance, it has made precious 
little difference to us whether our Cortés 
[Parliament] is in session or not. Yes, 
I know, we are supposed to elect the 
Cortés. As a matter of fact, however, 
whatever Cabinet. happens to be in 
power and the caciques |bosses| have 
always practically chosen it. We have 
gone through the motions of self-rule. 
But caciquismo |boss rule] has pulled 
the strings, even sometimes to the tem- 
porary imprisonment of inconvenient 
electoral opponents. Probably we rep- 
resent an extreme degree of bossism. 
But there is, I fancy, a little of it in all 
countries, is it not so? 

“Nevertheless there is in Spain a de- 
cided difference between the old rule and 
the new. Cuciguism is no longer what 
it was. 

“We owe the change to General 
Miguel Primo de Rivera, Marquis de 
Estella. What matters it that he gave 


‘Gwe we Spaniards are only 


us at first a military and not a civil gov- 
ernment? The main thing is that under 
him we have had less misgovernment.” 


The Outlook’s Editor in Europe 


So spoke a Spanish country gentleman 
the other day. 


Primo de Rivera 


. a country of great natural 
wealth, was once a mighty Power. 
She is so no longer. Corruption in high 
places has brought her 22,000,000 peo- 
ple low. Parasites have battened on her 
governments, Bribery and graft have 
seemed universal; thus the rich have 
avoided paying taxes. Government sub- 
sidies have steadily found their way into 
private pockets, and even Government 
supplies have been openly sold for the 
profit of venal officials. Not only has 
there been administrative chaos and the 
squandering of public moneys, but, what 
is worse, a general contempt of all au- 
thority and law. The continuance in 
any country of such a state of things 
leads to disruptive revolution and social 
dissolution. 

To change corruption into honest rule, 
the country evidently needs an excep- 
tional form of government. 

In September, 1923, a bold, able man, 
namely, Primo de Rivera, then Captain- 
General at Barcelona, saw a chance of 
quick success for it. He wanted to lead 
the reform. But to succeed he must 
have the King’s confidence. General 
Primo was then fifty-three years old. 
Alfonso XIII was sixteen years his 
junior. 


The General won the royal confidence, 
and at Barcelona, famous for its Com- 
munists, on September 13, 1923, a 
stroke of state, looking towards proper 
Government discipline, leaped into being. 

On September 14 Spaniards awoke to 
find their Cabinet and the two houses of 
their Parliament swept out of existence. 


The Directory 


ee Parliament the Marquis de Es- 

tella substituted a Directory. It 
consisted of himself as Dictator and 
head, assisted by eight generals and one 
admiral. This body proceeded to issue 
peremptory orders as royal decrees with 
the force of law. 

Military discipline was at once evi- 
dent. It lessened the number of civil 
servants by a quarter. This quarter 
specially included the salary snatchers— 
with no work done to match!—and more 
particularly the thieves to be prosecuted 
for corrupt practices. 

The Directory then abolished the 
privileges of life Senators. 

It also abolished the provincial pre- 
fectures throughout the Kingdom. 

It dissolved the nearly 9,300 munici- 
pal corporations, nominally elected by 
the people, but in most cases really 
selected by the local cacique of the 
Cabinet in power. It replaced each of 
these corporations by a single agent, an 
alcaide or mayor, reporting directly to 
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Underwood & Underwood 


Primo de Rivera, wearing the cap and gown as Doctor of History, an honorary 
degree conferred upon him by the University of Salamanca, Madrid 


it, encouraging the mayors to improve 
their communities, and in some cases 
actually providing them with funds for 
that purpose. It thus built up a direct 
system, without middlemen, of control 
and obligation. 

“The new régime will be only transi- 
tory,” remarked the Dictator when he 
took over the Government. The Span- 
iards waited two years. The civilian 
part of the Kingdom then showed mis- 
givings lest military rule become eternal. 

So the Marquis treated the nation to 
a new surprise. He changed the mili- 
tary for a civil Dictatorship. Spaniards 
again awoke, and this time to find their 
Primo no longer President of a military 
Directory, but the Prime Minister of a 
civilian Cabinet. True, at the War and 
Navy Offices he retained trusted officers 
from the military régime, but gratified 
his adverse critics by appointing civilian 
Ministers of Foreign Affairs, Home Af- 
fairs, Justice, Finance, Public Works, 
Education, and Labor. 


Labor and Land 


HE Directory had now become a liv- 
ing integrity and was making its 
way. Relying upon united army sup- 
port, the Dictator aimed at industrial 
peace and progress. He has succeeded. 
His Labor Code, his Co-operative Labor 
Organization, and his high tariff protec- 
tion pleased both labor and capital. The 
ieaders of the Syndicalist movement of 
terrorism at Barcelona actually fled be- 
fore him. Meanwhile new industries be- 
gan to spring up as never before, espe- 
cially the tax-free, and, incredible as it 
may seem, some even with a Govern- 
ment guaranty of interest on their capi- 
tal. 

Achievements also of far-reaching in- 
fluence were the organization of a 
system of agricultural credit and the 
amelioration of land tenure. These re- 
forms are particularly appreciated just 
now, for, following the bumper crops of 
other years, the 1926 grain, olive, and 
wine yields have been poor. 
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In harmony with the above, irrigation 
works were begun, highways mended, 
and railways enabled to obtain state 
financial aid for improving their lines. 
The railways certainly needed it; a 
decade may be necessary to Spain, un- 
aided, to bring her transportation system 
up to the best European standard. The 
civil Dictatorship is rivaling its military 
predecessor’s energy, and has now ap- 
proved an extraordinary expenditure, 
beyond the annual Budget, of enough to 
give Spain four thousand miles of high- 
way and over five thousand miles of rail- 
way in ten years. 


Agreements Not Kept 


Wigesnaen pesky chickens nevertheless 
are coming home to roost. 

_ In the first place, the Spanish Consti- 
tution enjoins the monarch not to sep- 
arate the Cortés meetings by longer than 
three-month intervals. But, though the 
Dictator’s sworn intention is to resume 
this constitutional practice with the 
briefest delay (in 1924 he declared that 
Spain would again have a Parliament 
that year), the interval has now been 
longer than three years! 

In the second place, elections of va- 
rious kinds were to be held, General 
Primo announced, as soon as conditions 
mended. Conditions have mended. The 
elections have not yet been held. 

In the third place, those with Sepa- 
ratist tendencies in the Catalan prov- 
inces had been won to the new rule by 
promises of wider representation. How- 
ever economically appeased, politically 
Catalonia remained disgruntled because 
the Provincial Statute, promulgated two 
years ago, maintains Spain’s former 
division into forty-nine provinces, in- 
stead of an expected gerrymandering to 
give Catalans their desired weight. 
More than that, the four Catalan prov- 
inces lost what previous Governments 
had granted—the liberty of combining 
expenses in roads, schools, and other 
provincial matters. 


Conclusion 
HE Spanish Dictatorship is thus un- 
democratic and reactionary in dis- 
regarding the Constitution, in suppress- 
ing elections, and in riding roughshod 
over the provinces, the press, and public 
meetings. 

But in some other respects it is de- 
cidedly and gratifyingly progressive. It 
has simplified and purified the taxation 
system. It has disciplined the bureau- 
crats. We have seen what it has done 
for labor, land, and transportation. 

If it should fall to-morrow, Spain 
could, from its existence, register a net 
gain. 


San Sebastian, Spain. 








How They Get That Way 


EFORE going any further I am 
going to break down and con- 
fess that I am neither a crimi- 

nologist nor a penologist, although I 
have taken numerous degrees (mostly 
thirds) in the science of penology. But 
I have been a criminal; I have asso- 
ciated with criminals of all types, for 
the last six years of my life have been 
spent in prison with men whom the 
world has battered and whipped because 
their machines of thought and action 
were badly assembled in the factory, 
or were damaged in the collision with 
modern life; and I have seen criminals 
developed. And if practical experience 
or first-hand information is worth a 
“tinker’s dam,” I ought to be fairly 
well equipped to tell how we got that 
way. 


or words, some pertinent and 
some impertinent, have been writ- 
ten around the so-called great American 
crime wave, and many remedies have 
been prescribed. Perhaps the most non- 
sensical of these cures is the suggestion 
that all our prisons be abolished in favor 
of some fool policy based on brotherly 
love. 

Listen to one who knows just how 
fatal that would be: Don’t even think of 
it! Prisons are necessary evils. When 
an individual will not live at large in 
conformity to social rights and becomes, 
as I did, a serious menace to the peace 
and safety and property of a civilized 
community, that individual, rich or 
poor, influential or friendless, should be 
removed from active circulation like a 
spurious coin and clapped into a con- 
venient strong place and kept there until 
he has been thoroughly uncriminalized. 
Better read that last clause over again. 
I didn’t say “criminalized,” I said “un- 
criminalized”—something mere impris- 
onment will not accomplish. But I'll go 
into that later. 

Flitting to the other extreme brings 
us to the somewhat bloodthirsty pack 
who have been clamoring loudly and 
frequently for their pound of flesh. This 
they usually want collected via the lash 
or some other equally barbaric method. 
“Sob stuff!” they snarl, whenever a 
scientific student of criminology advo- 
cates sanity in dealing with criminals. 
“If you have so much pity for thugs and 
bandits, why don’t you have a little pity 
for their victims?” 
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By CULPRIT 49,068 


A crushing retort. But, like Achilles, 
it has one fatal weakness. It is based 
upon the theory that a person can have 


only so much pity in his system. That 
if he pities the stupidity of ‘““Two-Gun 
Pete” and ‘Second-story Mike” and 























Each one of the ‘‘ guests’’ of this bastile should be worth $50,000 if all the money 
that crime costs should go to the criminals. Does it? If not, where does itgo? This - 
article suggests a line of thought on that 
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The house with crowbars for window screens where the author of this article has spent the last six years 


“Milwaukee Dutch,” he can have no pity 
left for Mr, and Mrs. J. Good Citizen, 
who have suffered through their acts. 
Many years of history have proved con- 
clusively that the marvelous effects of the 
lash are purely imaginary. But the fact 
has not taught these gore-drinkers any- 
thing. Nor would they have had to go 
to the history of England, Russia, or 
eny other foreign country to learn that 
there is no logic in the argument that 
frightful: or excessive punishment pre- 
vents crime through fear of conse- 
quences. We have ample proof right 
here at home, where such methods have 
been tried and found wanting. 

“Very well, then,” it is now your cue 
to ask, “what are we supposed to do— 
give criminals medals and let them go?” 
Of course not. And I’m glad you asked 
me. But I don’t believe the result of 
that procedure would be any more 
harmful than some I have heard advo- 
cated. Let’s see if I can remember 


them: 

A GREAT many of your “gists” (crim- 
inolo-, _sociolo-, and _ penolo-) 

stoutly affirm that a system of placing 

high-price tags on criminal acts is the 


only way to curb crime. “Increase the 
penalty for law violation,” they declare, 
“and crime will soon be a thing of the 
past.” “Tut, tut!” exclaim the doctors; 
“that’s all rot. Simply remove their 
adenoids or mischief glands [whatever 
they are], and they’ll go and sin no 
more.” “Objection!” shriek the lawyers 
—hbless their legal hearts!—‘‘That’s in- 
competent, irrelevant, etc. Nothing 
short of more laws [God help us! | and 
a rigid enforcement of them will deter 
the criminals.” ‘Oh, no!” the sob sis- 
ters and gush brothers chime in, ‘“That’s 
too brutal. Let’s slap them severely on 
their bare wrists and teach them to 
spread sweetness and light.” 

All of them are wrong. 

Since when have removed adenoids or 
snipped tonsils or even clipped hangnails 
become an obstacle to wrong impulse? 
Since when has legislation begat moral- 
ity, or a slap on the wrist, however bru- 
tal, rendered a real “tough mug” “ors 
de combat? And since when has the 
misfortune of one person prevented 
everybody else from making the same 
stupid mistake? In the words of Plato, 
those prescriptions are “all wet.” But 
especially moist is the bosh that a heavy 


penalty will prevent crime through fear 
of consequences. 


N 1920 the Legislature of this State 
(Ohio) passed a law authorizing the 
courts to fix the minimum penalty felons 
should serve before they could be re- 
leased on parole. This minimum, how- 
ever, was not to exceed the maximum 
penalty already fixed by the General 
Code. Thus if the trial judge so desired, 
he could sentence a person convicted of 
forgery—which calls for imprisonment 
of not less than one or more than twenty 
years—to prison for a term of from 19 
years 11 months and 29 days to twenty 
years. Have they been using this au- 
thority? Not a day passes but our gates 
swing open to receive some mother’s son 
with a sentence that would have pushed 
even Methuselah to serve. The same 
Assembly also increased the penalty for 
robbery to the short sojourn of from ten 
to twenty-five years, thus making it im- 
possible for a convicted robber to secure 
a parole until he had served ten or more 
years. 
That was six years ago. 
what happened. 
When these laws went into effect, the 


Now let’s see 
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Ohio Penitentiary had an average popu- 
lation of approximately 1,600 prisoners. 
To-day, after six years of tireless efforts 
on the part of our courts to put fear into 
the hearts of potential criminals by 
making horrid example after horrid ex- 
ample of law violators, we have con- 
verted space in three of our industrial 
buildings into dormitories and installed 
double-deck beds. For, in spite of the 
highly touted efficiency of the long 
terms, our population has jumped con- 
siderably over the three-thousand mark 
—the highest it has ever been in the 
ninety-two years this prison has been 
standing, Prevent crime! Well, figure 
it out for yourself. 

No, my friends, punishment never has 
been nor ever will be a deterrent to crime. 
What you’ve really got to do is to iay 
aside the traditional reverence for the 
antiquated machinery of the law and the 
courts and the efficiency of a penal 
scheme of punishment, and examine the 
whole archaic system in the light of sen- 
sible modern business methods. Sounds 
like heresy, doesn’t it? Nevertheless 
that is just what you will have to do 
before you will make your National 
failure—your prison system—pay divi- 
dends. 

I haven’t what any one would call a 
legal mind. But it is very apparent to 
me that, instead of being perfect, the 
law is as full of holes as an imported 
Swiss cheese. That is why, perhaps, 
when dealing with wealthy and influen- 
tial offenders there are so many miscar- 
riages of justice, What else can you 
say? You either have to admit that the 
old claptrap of procedure and rules of 
evidence and the rest of the ancient mess 
is simply made to order for the array of 
legal talent such offenders can and do 
retain, or acknowledge that those who 
have sworn to enforce the law and ad- 
minister justice are all wearing price 
tags. A rash statement, you may think, 
but one supported by facts, Stay with 
me for a paragraph or two more, and 
I'll try to prove it. 


1 hee billion dollars a year, the Na- 
tional Surety Company informs us, 
is the insignificant sum crime costs the 
American public. Some pin money, that, 
and I can’t help but wonder who gets it. 
Obviously, the correct answer .is “me 
and my boy friends.” If that is true, 
each one of the “guests” of this bastile 
should be worth $50,000—his end of the 
ten billion, Is he? Let’s see what the 
books say. 

Our records show that not one of the 
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three thousand odd patients taking the 
cure at this sanitarium pays income tax; 
and less than two per cent of the 1,106 
married men own taxable property of 
any kind. They even go further than 
that. They show beyond all chance for 
contradiction that at least ninety-three 
per cent of the prisoners are totally de- 
pendent upon their relatives and friends 
for tobacco, newspapers, tooth paste, 
and numerous other little articles which 
help to make the life of a shut-in more 
livable. So it is very evident that only 
a small part of that ten billion dollars 
found its way into our pockets. I’ll even 
go as far as to venture the statement 
that the entire prison population of the 
United States, which is estimated at 
around 200,000, could not, after exempt- 
ing the big bootleggers, bankers, stock 
promoters, and embezzlers, produce 
three million dollars in actual coin of the 
realm, 

In making a statement of this sort I 
am merely emphasizing the fact that 
the people who get the ten billion dol- 
lars a year are not looking through 
crow-bar window screens. Laugh that 
off! 


HERE, then, does it go? Take this 

case, for instance—mine—one 
that I know something about. (A little 
soft music, professor.) Four of us (A, 
B, C, and D) were arrested and jointly 
indicted for—let’s call it stupidity—get- 
ting into the wrong house one moist 
night by mistake. We were not, how- 
ever, jointly tried. C’s lawyer success- 
fully petitioned for a separate trial; so 
the State decided to try us all separately, 
and started the shambles with A, He, 
like about eighty-five per cent of the 
men who get convicted, was insolvent at 
the time, and was compelled to “go to 
bat” with a couple of penitentiary agents 
—pardon me, State-appointed lawyers. 
I think the jury was out all of ten min- 
utes—just long enough to enjoy a smoke, 
B also was “double-crossed” by the jury, 
although he had enough money to hire 
an ordinary attorney. C, however, hap- 
pened to be better endowed with the 
root of all evil, and he retained the local 
Clarence Darrow. With the result that 
his first trial ended in a disagreement of 
the jury, and his second in an acquittal. 
(Where do you suppose the money 
goes?) D sold his soul to the State’s 
attorney, turned State’s evidence, and 
was never brought to trial, although he 
had a longer previous criminal record 
than the others, and was on parole from 
a penal institution at the time. 


When the smoke cleared away, the 
judge presented A and B with the even 
sum of the “Book” and “Thirty Vol- 
umes.” Translated into your language, 
that means a life sentence, followed by 
two terms of from one to fifteen years, 
with accent on the fifteen. I have al- 
ways, if you will permit me to digress for 
a moment, been more or less under the 
impression that “hizzoner” was deter- 
mined that some one had to do that 
“mob’s” time, and that he secretly cher- 
ished the thought that A and B might 
possibly possess a strictly feline attribute 
—plural lives. Else why the codicils 
after the epitaph? 

Just a moment with those pencils— 
we’re not quite through. B’s money 
still holding out, his lawyer filed an ap- 
peal. With the gratifying result that 
the Court of Appeals, upon good and 
sufficient grounds, ordered that the life 
sentence be set aside as irregular, and 
that he be confined for an indeterminate 
term of from two to thirty years—a 
mere workhouse sentence. Yet the life 
sentence was not in the least irregular 
for A, who could not afford to hire an 
attorney. (What were we talking about? 
The holes in the Swiss cheese? Oh, no; 
I remember now—we were wondering 
where the money goes.) 


S UMMED up, it amounts to this: Of the 
four men implicated in and jointly 
indicted for this prank, one is serving 
life and thirty years; another, from two 
to thirty years; the third was acquitted; 
the fourth, for services rendered to the 
State (testifying against all the others), 
was dismissed from custody with the 
stern admonition to keep out of that 
county. Now tell me that Miss Modern 
Justice does not need a new set of scales, 
or that she should not at least be per- 
mitted to work unhandicapped with a 
blindfold. 

At this point I must pause and give 
my poisonous vocabulary a much-needed 
rest. But that is a dangerous thing to 
do. There are entirely too many oppc- 
nents of the indeterminate sentence law 
waiting for a lull in the conversation to 
reiterate that the various parole boards 
throughout the country are functioning 
only for the benefit of murderers and 
other enemies of society who are seek- 
ing to get out of their “pig-iron bou- 
doirs.” Speaking as one who knows just 
what an ordeal “going up against an 
honest parole board” is, I can truthiully 
assure you that nothing could be more 
remote from the truth. But the proof 
must wait. 


Number 49,068 discusses the indeterminate sentence and parole board system in another article, which 
will be published in an early issue of The Outlook —Tue Evirors. 
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The Alexandra Bridge, linking Ontario with Quebec 


Lumber and Laws 


’ ne come abruptly into Ottawa 
out of green country. Now you 
are rolling through Ontario fields 

and clumps of woods, and now, without 
transition, you are sliding into a chateau 
terminal on the banks of the Loire in 
Europe. No industrial hoop-skirts, no 
squalid purlieus, no tin-canyons, no 
ragged edges of urbanity; an irreducible 
minimum of railroad yards. Towers and 
spires and battlements lift suddenly over 
the trees; with one stride comes the city. 
Some one has scrubbed it very clean. It 
shines. The minarets etch themselves 
into the northern sky and all the values 
of shadowings are sharp and fair. Soft- 
bosomed elms save streets from hard- 
ness, and masses of evergreen, deep and 
dark as cypresses in Stamboul, relieve 
the valiance of buildings and impregnate 
the air with the odor of forests. 

Just as the railroads gain access to 
the center of Edinburgh with no trace 
of their arrivals or departures except 
wisps of white steam rising like me- 
phitic vapors from the green of Princes 
Street Gardens and trailing away to the 
grim castle overhead, so the Canadian 
Pacific and the Canadian National, the 
two great agencies of the Dominion 
Government which have built Canada, 
come decorously and forbearingly into 
the heart of the capital and to the 
threshold of the seat of Government. 


| Prone is the big material industry 

of the Canadian capital. The mills 
of the lawmakers up on the hill grind 
Periodically, with frequent prorogations. 


Vignettes of Ottawa 
By GEORGE MARVIN 


The mills of the lumber kings down by 
the river grind all the time. Old man 
Booth, the king of kings, wtat ninety- 
eight when he died in 1925, made his 
way every day, rain or blow or snow or 
shine, with the help of a cane and his 
chauffeur’s arm, down to his throne, 
where he could hear the rip of his big 
saws eating through the hearts of On- 
tario logs and see through his windows 
the soapy sluicing of the racing Ottawa 
as it eddied down from the Chaudiére 
Falls that gave him and the city their 
kilowatts for industry and traction and 
light. 

Each kingdom is imposing in its dif- 
ferent, characteristic way. Lumber has 
a wide demesne on both sides of the 
Ottawa and its tributary, the Gatineau, 
and in their confluent streams where 
rafts of sulky, discouraged tree-trunks 
float millwards with the current. The 
kingdom of lumber, however, compre- 
hends two separate provincial districts 
politically divided though industrially 
united. Passing through wood-pile pali- 
sades along the street named Booth, 
after the venerable “J. R.,” and under 
his office windows, you cross a brief 
Union Bridge from the city of Ottawa 
over into the city of Hull, in the more 
liberal province of Quebec, For a few 
weeks more Ottawa must still go across 
the river whenever it wants an unob- 
structed drink of something better than 
“four-point-four.” Hull looks it, smells 
it, feels it. The Governors of New 
York and New Jersey would be more 
comfortable there than in the capitals of 


their native States or the capital of the 
Dominion. Swinging a big circle back 
through Hull’s old-fashioned streets, you 
cross again to Ottawa by the much 
higher spans of the Alexandra Bridge, 
where the river is wider and your view 
unobstructed by water-level lumber mill- 
ing. 

Ahead of you loom high the mills of 
the lawmakers: the Parliamentary Li- 
brary, green-copper roofs of castellated 
structures and their grouped towers 
giving the mass against the sky the Mus- 
covite touch of a more chaste Kremlin. 
Behind you, beyond the river and its 
logs, Quebec smiles away eastward miles 
and miles in the morning light, the clear 
green smile of the big north country, far 
east to blue Laurentian Hills. Your 
point of view is still conservative and 
comparatively young, Ontarian. Beyond 
the Laurentians lies French Canada, old 
and liberal. 


ly 1916 the main block of the Parlia- 
mentary Buildings burned down, 
leaving only the Russian-looking Library 
standing. The rebuilt structure, com- 
pleted in the late autumn of 1925, much 
more spacious and imposing than the 
old, comprises the most distinguishing 
architectural feature of Ottawa, the Vic- 
tory Tower. Because of the lay of the 
Ontario land the pinnacle of the tower 
is an index of Dominion from very far 
away, just as phantom-dim spires of 
cathedrals in the north of England seem 
unattainable beacons to steer by down 
infinite vistas of ancient Roman roads. 
On the interior facing stone, where the 
871 
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Rideau River near Porter’s Island ; one of the peaceful glimpses of Ottawa that are 
reminiscent of an Old World city 


old Library joins the new masonry, are 
set two brass plates which distinguish the 
American Dominion of Canada, just as 
irreconcilable Confederate traditions de- 
tach Charleston, South Carolina, from 
the United States. One reads: 

“List of victories won by the British 
Arms including Canadian Militia and 
Indians in North America during the 
war of 1812-15.” Below in three col- 
umns appears the list of defeats sus- 
tained by the armies of the revolting 
colonies: Oswego, Ogdensburg, Detroit, 
Fort Niagara, and many others that most 
native historians of the United States 
record not. The other plate states with 
brazen emphasis that “The Royal Will- 
iam, the first vessel to cross the Atlantic 
by steam power, was wholly constructed 
in Canada and navigated to England in 
1833 ” 

These Gothic Houses of Parliament 
are as distinct from the domed Capitol 
at Washington and its replicas in State 
capitols as architecture can make them. 


Eee give to residential Ottawa a 
Venetian or Hollandaise effect. 
Lawns and flower gardens and assembled 
borders of trees flank the old Rideau 
Canal above its highest lock. This is the 
upper reach of an unnamed international 
highway. The secretary of the Ottawa 
Board of Trade steps into his motor boat 
at the foot of his garden plot and in less 
than a week of leisurely inland waterfar- 
ing moors off New York in the Hudson 
River. Lumber began this settlement in 
the Canadian wilderness when Philemon 
Wright arrived in 1800 from Woburn, 


Massachusetts, cut into the virgin forest, 
cleared a site for his sawmill on the 
Chaudiére Falls, and floated his logs 
down the river to Quebec. But Colonel 
By, who with his British sappers and 
miners completed the Rideau Canal, 
originally dug during the War of 1812 to 
get munitions through unobserved from 
the Ottawa River to Lake Ontario, gave 
his name one hundred years ago to the 
settlement that grew up by the river 
locks and along the banks of the canal. 
Until 1854 it was known as Bytown, re- 


christened Ottawa in that year of its in- 
corporation, The following year Victoria 
selected it for the capital of her Ameri- 
can Dominion, and in 1857 the Cana- 
dian Parliament sanctioned the choice. 
Laws followed lumber by a wide inter- 
val. 

By the banks of the old Rideau Canal 
America and Europe, Liberal and Con- 
servative Canada, confront one anothet. 
People with nothing else to do in the 
noonday hang over canal bridges watch- 
ing lines of barges loaded with sand drop 
gravely down the seven locked steps 
from the Rideau level to the Ottawa 
River clogged with logs. On the terrace 
of the Chateau Laurier, that rises medix- 
val over the canal as a moat, a lady 
is having her early luncheon in Touraine 
shaded from the sunshine by a red-and- 
white marquee, while through the open 
windows of the Chateau dining-room 
come periodically the roars of Ottawa 
“Lions” at their midday meal in Rotaria. 
Canadian women aggressively smoke 
cigarettes—to a woman; Canadian men 
complacently, steadfastly, smoke brier 
pipes—to aman. The old Rideau Club, 
with its southern balconies and grillwork 
reminiscent of the Vieux Carré in New 
Orleans, listens unconvinced to the 
carillon of fifty-three bells in the new 
Victory Tower across the way. Unself- 
conscious gentlemen swing canes and 
walk robustly and without haste across 
the querulous path of motor vehicles. 
Over yonder Parliament sits, and no one 
knows whether Canada is governed Lib- 
erally or Conservatively, but all believe 
that it is governed more wisely and well 
than the American Republic next door. 
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The Library of the Parliament Buildings, seen from the river 
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A Nation of Wongs 


uprisings in China failed to rouse 

me to the heights of passion. It 
was not until a letter from China told 
me that a former orderly of mine in the 
Chinese Labor Battalions of World War 
days had risen to be a captain of troops 
that the situation in China seemed sud- 
denly brought home to me. 

Forbid that I should carelessly link 
the consequential and the trivial, or 
magnify beyond all proportion the im- 
portance of my “boy” Wong. Yet the 
feeling will persist within me that there 
may be a connection between the recent 
elevation of a former coolie and the 
degradation of haughty foreign mer- 
chants. 

I can’t help smiling at the picture of 
the cringing, weeping Wong of my re- 
membrance risen to be a leader of fight- 
ing men; but somehow I can’t laugh 
heartily. What if Wong were one of 
those dreadful examples we ‘call types? 
What if his metamorphosis from humble 
servant to masterful leader were typical 
of what contact with Western war ways 
can do to a peace-loving Chinese boy? 
And what if an accumulation of Wongs 
had at last come to a realization of their 
strength, found common cause for ac- 
tion, and had begun the eviction of the 
foreigner from the Middle Kingdom? 


G esis the cabled reports of 


HAT Wong was peace-loving when I 
first knew him there can be no 
doubt. He had come to the gates of our 
compound near Tsingtao one frosty No- 
vember morning in 1917 along with as 
motley a crowd as the World War ever 
gathered. There were flood refugees 
who had lost all but the rags they wore, 
runaway boys in search of their first 
great adventure, priests and paupers, 
bankrupts and renegades; but mostly 
the stolid, oxlike coolies to whom the ten 
dollar cash bonus offered by his Britan- 
nic Majesty for service with the Chinese 
Battalions seemed the happy solution of 
all financial problems, 

When I first saw Wong, he sat moan- 
ing in the corner of the barracks. He 
was only a boy—a homeless boy caught 
in the meshes of the war’s great machine 
—and the White Man had just stripped 
him of the last link that had bound him 
to the land of his fathers, his pigtail. 
If Westerners are inclined to scoff at the 
awful sense of goneness which Wong’s 
clipped head gave him, they need but 
picture the lost feeling of the proud Bos- 
tonian whose documents proving descent 


By NIEL GRAHAM 


from Mayflower stock have just been 
declared spurious. At any rate, Wong 
wept, and as there seemed no end to his 
tears and as his example threatened to 
spread throughout the camp, I thought 
it best to install him at officers’ quarters 
as my “bat boy.” Once installed, he 
stayed, and through the long training 
period in China, the dreary overseas 
journey, and camp days in France I 
learned to know and to admire him. 

And now this Wong, who previous to 
his mingling with white men settled with 
all adversaries by twisting pigtails and 
heaping abuse on long-dead ancestors, 
has taken a leaf from the White Man’s 
book and fights his battles with powder 
and shot. And whether it is Wong’s 
work or not I cannot say, but the White 
Man has started running in more than 
one part of China. 

If Wong were to run true to the form 
he exhibited when I first knew him, his 
present military career would almost 
without doubt be farcical and bloodless 
and the White Man would soon regain 
his ascendency. Wong was an average 
Chinese, physically and mentally ap- 
pearing to be fine material for a soldier, 
but lacking the spark that makes a 
fighter of a man, One of the strangest 
things of modern history is that Wong’s 
countrymen, with so many soldierly vir- 
tues, have failed to make good as sol- 
diers when confronted with Western 
trained adversaries. Like other white 
men who have commanded them, I came 
to believe it to be an impossible task to 
convert Wong and his compatriots into 
capable soldiers of the modern school. 
They lacked so much that is essential to 
the modern fighting man. 


i begin with, they lacked patriotism, 
or at least that sense of loyalty to 
an existing régime or administration that 
we Westerners define as patriotism. 
Wong would have enlisted with the 
Kaiser’s forces if he had been offered 
more money to do so, and his conscience 
would not have hurt him a bit. When 
the British in one of their early cam- 
paigns in China found themselves unable 
to move their guns on the muddy roads 
from Tientsin to Peking, they found, to 
their surprise, that they could get all the 
coolie help they needed at a few cash per 
day. Imagine an invading European 
army getting men to move guns for an 
attack on Washington merely by insert- 
ing want ads in Philadelphia papers! 
But the action of the Chinese was not 


so illogical from their point of view. To 
them the concept of Great China—the 
Everlasting Middle Kingdom—was en- 
tirely separate from the little group of 
corrupt men then in power in Peking. 
Centuries of bitter experience had taught 
the Chinese that mandarins were but 
leeches on the life of the nation. The 
Chinese who helped move the foreign 
guns on Peking could yet remain true to 
his concept of Great China. 

I had a striking example of this trend 
of Chinese thought when taking Wong 
and his companions across Canada on 
their way to France. A false rumor had 
gone throughout the troop train that we 
were but a short distance from Halifax, 
and as a result several platoons of Chi- 
nese wished to cook their evening meal 
in the kitchen car at the same time. A 
fight started, and by the time that I ar- 
rived on the scene meat cleavers and 
pokers had caused a good deal of blood 
to flow. 

When order had been restored, I de- 
livered a speech that would have made 
an officer of American troops grit his 
teeth in disgust. But on Chinese troops 
it worked. I told them how disap- 
pointed I was, after boasting to Western 
friends through whose country we were 
passing that my men were Chinese gen- 
tlemen and would conduct themselves as 
such, that here they were disgracing 
themselves by a brutal brawl. There 
never was a more humble and penitent 
crowd of men than after that speech. 
Wong was not the only one who wept, 
and they all gave evidence of their true 
repentance by irreproachable conduct 
for the rest of the journey. Yet those 
same men, so jealous of the honor of 
their country, would have _ revolted 
against the then ruling régime in Peking 
without any but the flimsiest excuse. 

But now I read in every letter that 
comes to me from China that new loy- 
alties are the rule in the Chinese army— 
that regimental insignia are marks of 
honor which Wong and his compatriots 
cherish. It seems that they have learned 
habits from World War days that do not 
promise eternal peace to the Middle 
Kingdom, 


W°°xs and his fellows lacked the 
sense of team-work, 

The hardest lesson of all to teach our 
Chinese recruits was to line up for 
“chow,” to drill in squads, to function as 
a machine. The reason it takes two 
years of drill to teach the same rudi- 
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ments of close-order formations to the 
Oriental recruit that the American boy 
learns in two months is because every 
American kindergarten, every corner 
baseball lot—yes, and Sunday school, too 
—is in a sense a preliminary military 
training camp. Respect for the other 
fellow’s rights and clubbing together 
with him for a common end was almost 
non-existent in the pre-war China that 
I knew. 

Even in the large cities the merchant 
almost blocked the street in front of his 
place of business with his goods and 
working utensils, while in the country 
the farmer would cut a ditch across the 
road without thought to the inconveni- 
ence to travel. Still, a few crack native 
regiments like the one the British organ- 
ized at Weihaiwei, a hundred and fifty 
thousand men drilled in the Chinese 
Labor Battalions, and the countless 
others who come in contact with West- 
ern methods of efficiency in treaty ports 
can do a lot in ten years to spread 
the gospel of team-work. And perhaps 
Wong, ironing away in barracks and 
mingling his tears with the “dampening 
water” he squirted from bulging cheeks, 
was absorbing more of the principles of 
team-work than I suspected. 


wos and his companions lacked 
native leadership. 

It was hard to get Chinese non-coms. 
who could and would command their 
fellows. The will to bully was prevalent, 
but not the will to lead. This lack of 
leadership accounts for most of the fail- 
ure of the Chinaman to make good as a 
soldier. 

Given efficient leadership—as under 


Chinese Gordon—and the Celestial 
shows that he can fight. But almost 


always his leaders have been corrupt 
and cowardly, the accepted place of the 
officers far in the rear of their men, and 
the chief duty of the general staff mak- 
ing plans for an eventual retreat. High 
officers made a profitable business of 
war. They would march into a prov- 
ince, announce that they commanded a 
hundred thousand men or so, draw ra- 
tions for as near this number as they 
could manage, and sell the excess—for 
the actual number of troops under their 
command was usually about a tenth of 
the announced number. This practice, 
I am informed, is by no means dead, 
and readers of war news from China 
may draw their own conclusions upon 
hearing of the stupendous forces en- 
gaged. 

Yet the chief difference between the 
modern war lords of China and those of 
the Empire seems to be this: that those 
were corrupt and weak, while these are 


corrupt and able, and Westerners may 
judge for themselves which of the two 
could make of Wong and his compa- 
triots the greater power. 


W ONG and his compatriots lacked 
the martial background that 
urges a Western boy to the career of 
arms, 

The Chinese boys I knew had no tin 
soldiers for playthings. They never were 
regaled with tales of heroes such as Mad 
Anthony Wayne, or Daniel Boone, or 
Grant, or Pershing. Their heroes were 
scholars, the examples of perfection held 
up for their admiration the Four-and- 
Twenty Paragons. 

These Paragons would prove too in- 
sipid for even the most insipid American 
boy. One of them, for example, was an 
old man of seventy-some years whose 
parents, rightfully enough, were old 
enough to have entered their dotage. 
The great desire of their old age was to 
have a child born to them, and so their 
son—the old Paragon—would dress him- 
self in swaddling clothes and roll and 
coo upon the floor in a filial but ludi- 
crous effort to make them believe that 
their prayers for a child had been an- 
swered. Another Paragon was a little 
boy whose parents were too poor to buy 
carp in the winter season. This young 
Paragon would go to the frozen river in 
the dead of winter, lie upon the ice until 
the heat cf his body had melted a hole 
in it, and then catch the carp that came 
to the surface to feed upon his tender 
body. 

Is it any wonder that with such a 
background the Chinese boy of the past 
grew up abhorring the practices of war? 
But nowadays Wong has the advantage. 
The boys from whom he can recruit his 
forces have heard more than rumors of 
a Great War. They have saved their 
copper cash to see specimens of the early 
American school of motion pictures 
where two-gun men and Indian killers 
are glorified. They have probably seen 
with their own eyes big guns mounted 
on foreign war-ships instead of the 
painted rings on Chinese city walls 
which once held off a too-imaginative 
foe. 


oe casually, the civil conflicts 
that have been raging in China for 
the past few years are not serious, and 
even the present outbreaks might be ex- 
pected to run the usual course of Chi- 
nese uprisings. The Western man read- 
ing the cabled reports is apt to laugh 
uproariously at the antics of the Chinese 
when he tries to mimic his Western 
brother in the art of war. There are 
still plenty of tales of battles “called on 
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account of rain,” of campaigns decided 
by intrigue or bribery, of fields won by 
mere noise or empty gesture. Yet there 
are also tales of massed attacks, of well- 
ordered machine-gun fire and heroic 
sacrifice for a piece of bunting. 

Tales of the latter kind are not yet 
frequent enough to attract attention and 
they are not yet typical. China to-day 
is very nearly akin to medieval Europe 
when ambitious barons fought among 
themselves for the spoils of rich prov- 
inces. As in all nations where protection 
of property is uncertain in the country 
districts, capital has flowed steadily 
towards the great cities, especially to- 
wards those cities which have been cov- 
ered by foreign gunboats. The “wars” 
of which we read are usually the strug- 
gles of ambitious lords to control the 
lucrative traffic to and from such cities. 
Ordinarily they fight with mercenary 
armies and with no high principle at 
stake. But increasingly there are excep- 
tions, and the present uprisings have 
made a British Government talk of 
abolishing that sacred institution of the 
White Man—extra-territoriality. 

Old China was a bully of smaller na- 
tions, and when she in turn had to sub- 
mit to bullying at the hands of her erst- 
while victims it was but natural that she 
received but scant sympathy from the 
rest of the world. But the recent bully- 
ing of China seems to be producing the 
logical result. She has always been 
essentially peace-loving, but contact with 
Western methods are bound to have 
their effect. At one time I believed that 
only a great leader who could appeal to 
the heart of the Middle Kingdom could 
weld her people into a great force. But 
it may be that a new type of leader— 
Wong’s type, versed in the machine-like 
ways of the West and narrow political 
appeals—has taught her sons to fight for 
less worthy causes. 


HAT China, once united, could shake 

off the yoke of Western domination 
few will deny. Behind the red dots on 
the map that mark the foreign conces- 
sions, beneath the thin veneer of West- 
ern manners that coats her business and 
diplomatic life, there lies enough poten- 
tial energy to shake the world. Her 
Westernization will almost surely follow 
the same course as modernization did in 
Japan. The Land of the Mikado, with 
its lesson learned, now closes its doors 
upon the West, as any one who has seen 
the dwindling number of foreign ad- 
visers in the Government, of foreign 
property in cities, and foreign conces- 
sions in industry, can testify. Whether 
China can shut the door as gracefully as 
Japan or whether hot-blooded patriots 
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and bullying foreigners will cause blood 
to flow is the secret the future holds. 
At all events, Wong is as he is to-day. 
The one-time coolie is a soldier, His 
greasy pigtail, creaking wheelbarrow, 
and reverence for white men—all have 
been discarded. And we Westerners 


have made him what he is. Pray 
Heaven we have not done wrongly, for 
it takes no rabid Chinophobe to sense 
the danger of innumerable Wongs who 
have had forced upon them a love of 
uniforms and long-range guns and all 
the bloodshed that invariably follows, 
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Fiction 


THE GHOST BOOK, Edited by Cynthia Asquith. 
Charles Scribner’s Sons, New York. 2. 

Do you believe in ghosts? Here is a fine 
collection of stories, some or all of which 
will make the hardiest flesh creep and the 
most inert hair rise. The choice in ghosts 
is wide, ranging from the horror of the 
murderous return of Mr. James Hagberd 
in “A Visitor from Down Under” and the 
eruesome pre-nuptials at “The Villa Dé- 
sirée,” by May Sinclair, to the half-humor- 
ous activities of “The Amorous Ghost,” by 
Enid Bagnold, and the wistful old low- 
grade ghost of a Scottish engineer in “Two 
Trifles,’ by Oliver Onions. The last com- 
ments on the annoyance caused lately by 
radio-telegraph to specters, who, while go- 
ing peacefully about their business of 
haunting, suddenly find great rents torn 
through the ether and their essences shat- 
tered into fragments by a radio-telegraphic 
blast. 

A rare flavor of ghostliness pervades 
Arthur Machen’s artistically perfect little 
story “Munitions of War.” <A horrible fetid 
odor which accompanies the evil visitor in 
“Mrs. Lunt,” by Hugh Walpole, is one suc- 
cessful means of inducing the supernatural 
into the reader’s consciousness; the simple 
creation of an atmosphere in “A Recluse,” 
by Walter de la Mare, is another. Both of 
these stories are charnel-houses of the 
imagination. Like Macbeth’s dagger, these 
stories are “of the mind, a false creation;” 
nevertheless, if read in a silent house about 
midnight, when the line between true and 
false narrows, they are guaranteed to make 
the boldest stop, look, and listen before 
opening the door to let the cat out, lest 
some evil thing slip in with the wind. 

DEEP ENOUGH. By Malcolm Ross. Harcourt, 
Brace & Co., New York. §2. 

Hold-ups, bad men, pistol shots, all the 
had-town excitements of the Far West, 
exist to-day, as Mr. Ross shows us, in the 
oil and mining camps of the Southwest. 
Jerry is an Eastern young fellow with a 
thousand dollars in his pockets. A fake 
robbery gets his money the first day. He 
has to work as a laborer ‘on the railway 
and the mines, and the moral seems to be 
that the man of effete Eastern culture can 
out-mucker the native mucker if he tries. 
Plenty of action but not much edification 
in the tale. 


THE BIG SHOW. By McCready ae. Charles 


Scribner’s Sons, New York. 

This is something far bigger and 
stronger than a circus story, which its title 
might suggest. Branch Diversey, in his 
boyhood, might have followed his step- 
father (whose name he took) into that life, 
but the old circus man saw that the boy 
was capable of better things, educated him, 
made him a fledgling lawyer, and turned 
him loose. Branch followed the easy path 
by marrying the daughter of a powerful 
Pennsylvania puller of political and finan- 
cial strings; but after he had seen prof- 
iteers ruin banks and judges put under 


influence to go easy on rich criminals, and 
rich men’s sons and daughters devoid of 
patriotism and morals, he cut loose, en- 
listed for the war, found the right kind of 
woman, and became an honest poor man. 
The theme is not presented by argument 
or “improving” didacticism, but by vivid 
picturing of facts. It has both force and 
quality. 


THE GOLDEN CENTIPEDE. By Louise Gerard. 


E. P. Dutton & Co., New York. $2 

If the author had restrained her riotous 
invention, lush language, and lurid plot, 
she might have written a good story of 
adventure. As it is, this tale of mystery 
and barbarism in Africa, based on a weird 
experience some three hundred years ago, 
which has been passed on to descendants 
in our day, has too much of mysticism, too 
many centipedes actual and artificial, too 
near an approach to human sacrifice, and 
too much of a strain on credulity as re- 
gards the interchange of identity between 
the twins, bad Claude and lovely Marjorie. 
PA: THE HEAD OF THE FAMILY. By Mar- 

garet Ashmun. The Macmillan Company, 
New York. $2. 

The theme here might easily have been 
treated in a short story, but the author has 
followed it out into byways of petty do- 
mestic scheming. “Pa” is shuffled about 
from one relative’s house to another, not 
from motives of affection, but with an eye 
to the future ownership of his little prop- 
erty. He is really Grandpa, and his daugh- 
ter Mattie, soured by being jilted (‘‘Pa” put 
the young man up to it—“Pa” knew Mat- 
tie), is crazy to be married to any one; her 
father bribes a Scandinavian farm worker 
to marry her for cash and a lot of land for 
which they inveigle “Pa” to sign a deed. 
It is all sordid, but it does show up human 
meanness strikingly. 

THE MOULS HOUSE MYSTERY. By Charles 
Barry. E. P. Dutton & Co., New York. _ $2. . 

A tale somewhat above the average of 
its kind in plot and mystery, and more so 
in its clear, direct, and agreeable style of 
narrative. The setting is in a picturesque 
village on the Cornish coast. 
WINTERWISE. By Zephine Humphrey. 

Dutton & Co., New York. $2.50. 

“Christopher and I have lately been 
reading that remarkable book Ouspensky’s 
‘Tertium Organum,’” says Zephine Hum- 
pnrey on the first page of ““Winterwise.” “It 
has illuminated our minds and given us a 
great deal to think about. For the first 
time we have had a glimmering of an idea 
of the possible nature of the fourth dimen- 
sion.” That sinking feeling, as of shooting 
too high in an intellectual elevator, which 
such a beginning is likely to evoke in the 
reader of modest and moderate intelligence, 
who probably never heard of Ouspensky 
and shies uncomfortably at the mere no- 
tion of a fourth dimension, will abate rap- 
idly if he perseveres but a little further. 
Philosophy and serious reflection have due 
place in this journal of Vermont winter 
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Come! 


this Summer 
to the 


“CHARMED LAND” 





ne eg ee 
A summer day at Mt. Baker, six hours 
Jrom the heart of Seattle 


A Thrilling Vacation! 


PORTS? Your favorite recreation is 
here. Motoring, mountain-climbing, 
D.J alpine snow sports, surf-bathing, yacht- 
ing, lake, stream or ocean fishing, golf! Make 
Seattle your vacation headquarters. 


PLACES TO GO? Interesting sister cities, 
like Victoria and Vancouver, “ just across the 
border” . . . Mt. Rainier . . . Mt. Baker 
. « « Monte Cristo alpine district . . . Hood 

nal ... San Juan Archipelago... 
Puget Sound with 2,000 miles of shoreline. 


COMFORT? Average temperature 62 de- 
grees . . . blankets at night . . . up in the 
morning refreshed . . . summer practically 
a rainless season. 


PACIFIC COAST EMPIRE TOUR" \ 

Washington—Oregon—California 

To make your vacation complete 
come West over one of four northern 
transcontinental lines. See Seattle, 
Spokane, Tacoma, Portland then by 
rail or water to Oakland, San Fran- 
cisco, Los Angeles, San Diego. Or, 
reverse the route—come north to Seattle ) 











by train or steamship. Ask about trips 
\ to Alaska, Hawaii and the Orient. 


Special low round-trip, summer excursion fares on 
sale daily, May 15 to Sept. 30; return limit Oct. 31; 
stopovers at will. 

Start planning today. Write, Room 
106 Chamber of Commerce, Seattle, 
Washington, for 36-page, illustrated 
(free) booklet describing Seattle and 
** The Charmed Land.”’ 


Metropolis of The Pacific Northwest 
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The Thousandfold 
Thrill of Life 


horny-handed and sin-seared skipper, a 

lawless soldier with a light-o’-love in 
every port, a cattle keeper on shipboard, an 
engineer amidst his oily engines, are put 
before us in Kipling’s stories and poems— 
says the editor of The Warner Library—so 
that we recognize them as lovable fellow- 
creatures responsive to the thousandfold 
thrill of life. 


An electric cable, a steam-engine, a banjo, of 
a mess-room toast offer occasion for song ; 
and lo! they are converted by the alchemy of 
the imagination until they becomea type and 
an illumination of the red-blooded life of man- 
kind. The ability to achieve this is a crown- 
ing characteristic and merit of Rudyard 
Kipling’s work. 

Had Kipling stopped with his rollicking 
ballads of the barrack-room he would have 
won his place in the hall of famous poets, 
but he went further and higher as the un- 
crowned laureate of the English-speaking 


| Kipling 


Authorized Edition 
New Form 
Sweeping Reduction in Price 


The publication of this authorized edition of 
Kipling’s works in a new form and at a new 
low price within the reach of every book 
lover and student, is a notable event in the 
history of book-making. 


A Wonderful Offer 


A rich nine-volume set of Kipling’s master- 
pieces is now available for you. Because of 
the extreme popularity of his works it is 
possible to publish these splendid books in 
large editions at a saving, of which you obtain 
the benefit if you act now. These books are 
a superb addition to any home library. They 
are uniformly bound in green fabrikoid, and 
beautifully printed on good paper and have 
a very clear type page. 


Send No Money Now 


Just send the coupen by early mail and re- 
ceive your set without a penny of cost to 
vou and without obligation of any kind. 
Spend five days under Kipling’s magic spell. 
Then make your own decision. Act now, 
lest you forget and so mis& this really great 
opportunity. 


THE OUTLOOK COMPANY, Book Division, 
120 East 16th Street, New York, N. Y. 


Please send me on approval and without obligation on my 
oo the 9-volume set of Rudyard Kipling. Within five days 
will either send you $2 as first Gayman’, and after that five 
monthly payments of $2each. Or I will return the books at 
sage expense and owe you nothing. Five per cent discount 
or cash. 3-23-27 


BRAID. <0 0sc0cece0 o0eccsees Covceccccccccccccccecesecccccccs ccece 
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days; but they prove to be of a quite com- 
prehensible kind, and emanate from an 
honestly inquiring mind, of conservative 
ideals, yet without intolerance of unac- 
cepted modernities. Its lighter side, espe- 
cially the biographies of the author’s con- 
secutive and highly individual cats, afford 
especially agreeable reading. 

THE MINIATURE. By Eden Phillpotts. The 

Macmillan Company, New York. $2.25. 

Mr. Eden Phillpotts is an author whose 
work falls naturally into three divisions, 
but not the usual Early, Middle, and Later 
Periods. They might, perhaps, be called 
Solid Devon, Ingenious Mystery, and Fan- 
ciful Greek; and they are so widely differ- 
ent that an admirer of any one of them 
might easily find the others not at all to 
his taste. We must admit that hitherto 
our own appreciation of the third variety 
has been no more than tepid. But “The 
Miniature” is an amusing satire—Greek, 
but not of Hellas; it concerns Olympus and 
the whole world—the wide, wide world as 
Man conceives it; the miniature toy, the 
experimental plaything, as it appears to 
the gods. “Only yesterday,” reports Ares 
eagerly of our ancestral simian, “I saw one 
of the creatures beat his mate. That is 
nothing; but the significant thing was he 
took a stick to do it with! Here is a mo- 
mentous happening, for when a living thing 
has learned to beat his wife with a stick, 
we may confidently affirm that Man is in 
sight.” Thence, in 125 brief pages, the 
story of humanity is carried forward 
through the ages to the moment when the 
great German scientist, Herr Professor 
Stringer, successfully, finally, and conclu- 
sively splits the atom, The gods, in dis- 
cussing the entertaining little earthly ex- 
periment of Father Zeus, often talk quite 
delightfully in character, but at other times 
their discourse, especially that of the 
Thunderer himself, is more Voltairean than 
Olympian. 

SONG OF LIFE. By Fannie Hurst. Alfred A. 
Knopf, New York. $2.50.° 

Before reviewing this group of short 
stories one finds it necessary to pause and 
pick over one’s stock of adjectives with 
some care; and the more one picks and 
pokes, the more those two old time-worn 
standbys “vital” and “gripping” work up 
to the top of the heap and fit so exactly 
that if they were less familiar one would 
pounce upon them with exultation. Here 
are indeed nine vital and gripping stories, 
from which two rise pre-eminent—‘Mada- 
gascar Ho” and “The Gold in Fish.” Espe- 
cially vivid are the Goldfish family, whom 
the successful and aspiring Morris Goldfish 
desires to transform into the Fish family 
because there are Stuyvesant Fishes and 
Hamilton Fishes and other choice breeds 
of Fish, and a Fish that wasn’t conspicu- 
ously Gold might be supposed to belong to 
any one of them. Only one Goldfish rebels, 
and that is Birdie. Birdie Goldfish is a 
heroine to whom any reader ought to be 
proud to be introduced. She is big,:-awk- 
ward, tasteless, unbeautiful, common in 
her manners, but one could forgive her 
much more than that for the sake of the 
scene in which, summoning with heart- 
broken gallantry one comic reminiscence 
after another of their old days of happy 
poverty, she cheers and consoles the old 
father, homesick amid alien elegances, un- 
til he slips comforted and laughing across 
the threshold of another and a better world 
—a world where possibly not all Fish are 
angelically present as flying Fish, and Gold- 
fish such as she sport golden halos. 

THE EYE OF LUCIFER. By Frederic F. Van de 
Water. D. Appleton & Co., New York. $2. 

This is a rattling good story. The mys- 
tery centers around that all-too familiar 
stage property, a magnificent Oriental 
jewel with a curse upon it; in this case it 
has also, like a rapidly increasing cabinet- 
ful of fictional gems, belonged to the un- 
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happy Imperial family of Russia. But the 
likeness to the usual thing ends there, 
There is, for one thing, no detective in the 
book, amateur or professional. The rookie 
hero and his friend the sergeant are both 
New York State troopers, fine fellows of a 
likable and credible sort. All the charac. 
ters stand out clearly—even the nice hero. 
ine is not colorless—and there is often <« 
pleasant, unforced humor in their por- 
trayal. Mr. Van de Water has the advan- 
tage of ample first-hand knowledge of the 
State troopers, and his picture of their life 
and methods possesses verity as well as 
spirit. 


History 


THE WORLD CRISIS, 1916-1918. By the Rt, 
Hon. Winston 8S. Churchill, M.P. 2 vols, 
Charles Scribner’s Sons, New York. $10. 


These are the concluding volumes of Mr, 
Churchill’s remarkable history of the Great 
War. Chapters on Verdun, the Battle of 
Jutland, the entrance of America into the 
war, and of the final days, with the col- 
lapse of the German power, are written by 
an observer who was also a statesman pos- 
sessed of a genuine literary style. The 
books will receive further comment either 
in this or another part of The Outlook. 
THE RHINELAND OCCUPATION. By Henry T. 

Allen, Major-General, U. S. A. The Bobbs- 
Merrill Company, Indianapolis. $5. 

It might almost seem that General 
Allen’s main object in writing this book 
was to give full expression to an almost 
unqualified disapproval of French policy 
and methods with respect to the occupation 
of German territory. Doubtless the Gen- 
eral had no such purpose; but there’s not 
a great deal of importance in the volume 
outside the criticism of the French. The 
General seems temperamentally unsympa- 
thetic with the French. No doubt some of 
his strictures are just, but there was much 
to admire in the French conduct under his 
observation, and to this he must have been 
blind; else, being a fair man, he would 
have made some reference thereto by way 
of offsetting the strictures. The narrative 
lacks color, pictorial quality, and grace of 
style. Let us call it an able report, the 
value whereof is to be discounted upon a 
consideration of the temperamental defect 
noted. 


Biography 
REVERIES OVER CHILDHOOD AND YOUTH 
AND THE 'TREMBLING OF THE VEIL. By 
William Butler Yeats. The Macmillan Com- 
pany, New York. $3.50. 

“The Trembling of the Veil’ is well 
named. It is doubtful if for any other poet 
than William Butler Yeats the veil of the 
temple would sway in the same remarkable 
manner, “the evidence of things not seen” 
projecting itself so calmly upon things 
seen. The first part, ‘‘Reveries,” is devoted 
to recollections of childhood and early boy- 
hooa, and of them he says “he has con- 
sulted neither friend, nor letter, nor old 
newspaper.” The Irish fishing village of 
Sligo formed the colorful nucleus of those 
early days. As he tells the story of his 
youth, he does it in an old-fashioned and 
dispassionate way, rendering to every man 
his due, seemingly untroubled alike by 
good and evil. Passions he undoubtedly 
possessed, but they appear to have been 
submerged. Of the Yeats family he says: 
“We have ideas and no passions, but by 
marriage with a Pollexfen we have given 
a tongue to the sea cliffs.’ Much of the 
“Reveries” is given to Memory Harbor, to 
ships and the sea and his extraordinary old 
grandfather. And what more wonderful 
than the sea! “I have walked on Sinbad’s 
yellow shore and never shall another hit 
my fancy.” 

In “Four Years” his discipleship with 
Henley began: “I disagreed with him about 
everything but I admired him _ beyond 
words.” Oscar Wilde, too, enters the ring, 
and William Morris with his pictorial life 
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and art, but the notable master of the 
group was Henley. With Ernest Rhys 2 
founded the “‘Rhymers Club,” “meeting 
an ancient eating-house called the Cunahhes 
Cheese,” numbering among its members 
Lionel Johnson and Richard Le Gallienne. 
Yeats’s growing interest in the Theoso- 
phists led him to seek out Madame Bla- 
yatsky, “a sort of old Irish peasant woman 
with an air of humor .and audacious 
power.” But, towering above Madame Bla- 
vatsky, rose the figure of Macgregor Math- 
ers, author of the “Kabbala Unveiled. o 
Through the symbolic system of this 
strange man, “the visible world would com- 
pletely vanish, and that world, summoned 
by the symbol, take its place.” We feel the 
veil of that invisible world settling every 
minute more firmly on Yeats’s shoulders. 
The next chapter contains the founding of 
the “Irish Literary Society,” friendship 
with John O’Leary, head of the Fenian 
Brotherhood, and the doings of Sir Charles 
Gavan Duffy, rival of the Society. George 
Russell (48.) is described with tender- 
ness. “He was always surrounded with a 
little group of infirm or unlucky persons, 
whom he explained to themselves and to 
others, turning cat to griffin, goose to 
swan.” 

In “Hodos Chameliontos” is some of the 
most exquisite writing in the book, mainly 
on the subject of visions. “I had not taken 
up these subjects willfully, nor through 
love of strangeness, nor love of excitement, 
nor because I found myself in some ex- 
perimental circle, but because unaccounta- 
ble things had happened in my childhood, 
and because of an ungovernable craving.” 
Here, too, Yeats gives that incomparable 
definition of genius: “I know now that 
revelation is from the self, but from that 
age-long memoried self, that shapes the 
claborate shell of the mollusc; that genius 
is a crisis that joins the buried self for cer- 
tain moments to our trivial daily mind.” 

It is on that high note of mystical beauty 
that the interesting part of the reminis- 
cence draws to a close. The last two chap- 
ters move one far less. This one is the 
very embodiment of the Celtic spirit— 
“such vision as is old enough to have been 
sung by men half asleep or riding upon a 
journey.” Yeats and Lady Gregory are 


notably among these who revived that 
sleeping spirit, and Yeats moves gently and 


wistfully throughout the whole book. 


—— BU' TLER AND HIS FAMILY RELA- 
- By Mrs. R. S. Garnett. E. Yl’. Dut- 
a 4 Co., New York. $3.75. 


More about the author of “The Way of 
All Flesh,” presenting the family’s side of 
the controversy between the author and 
his kinsfolk. 

THE GREAT GOOD MAN. By W. 
The 30obbs-Merrill Company, 
$2.50. 

This one-volume life of Lincoln is writ- 
ten for boys, and so Dr. Barton rightly 
puts to the front the picturesque incidents 
in Lineoln’s career, and especially in the 
pioneer days of his boyhood. The political 
and war-time periods are described, how- 
ever, in good proportion, and always 
clearly. Dr. Barton’s standing as the most 
thorough examiner of every detail in the 
Lincoln literature and his own contribu- 
tions thereto assure the authenticity of 
this excellent biography. 


E. Barton. 
Indianapolis. 


A REPORTER FOR LINCOLN. By Ida M. Tar- 
bell, The Macmillan Company, New York. 
60c. 

A true story, and one that brings out 
Lincoln’s homely kindliness and instinctive 
recognition of truth and courage. Henry 
Wing was a young “Tribune” reporter at 
the front. Just after Grant had crossed 
the Rapidan in 1864 his army was “lost”— 
that is, days passed without reports. Wing 

got the first news through, refused to talk 
and spoil his “Tribune” beat, and just 
escaped being hanged by Stanton. Lincoln 








At Bookstores Now 





Irving Bacheller’s 
Greatest Novel 


DAWN 


A Romance of the Time of Christ 
By the author of ‘‘Eben Holden” 


“ME: BACHELLER has told a good story, 
told it simply, engrossingly, with 





warm humanity.” 





—New York Times 


PRICE $2.50 


The Macmillan Co. 





New York 





heard of him, saved his life, got him to 
Washington, and talked the boy into 
friendly confidence. “There will be no 
turning back,” Grant had told Wing. From 
that time the President and the boy were 
friends and Wing was a devoted and 
trusted reporter to Lincoln of conditions of 
the army’s morale. The story was told at 
the time, but will be new to most readers. 
Miss Tarbell knew Wing. The narrative is 
dramatic. 


Criminology 


THE STORY OF SCOTLAND YARD. 
Dilnot. 
$5. 


History of police and detective work in 
London from the days of the old “Bow 
Street Runners” down to the modern scien- 
tifie organization of the Criminal Investi- 
gation Department. Historically thorough, 
although not extraordinarily readable. It 
is 340 pages in length. 


3y George 
Houghton Mifflin Company, Boston. 


Poems 


THE SECOND CONNING TOWER BOOK. Edited 
by Franklin P. Adams. Macy-Masius, New 
York. $2. 

Verses published in 1926—and earlier— 
in F. P. A.’s column in the New York 
“World.” Contributions by Clement Wood, 
Dorothy Parker. Maxwell Anderson, Witter 
Bynner, W. R. Benét, Elinor Wylie, Chris- 
topher Morley, and others. The dedication 
is worthy of notice. 

YESTERDAY AND TODAY. A Collection of 
Verse. Selected by Louis Untermeyer. Har- 
ecurt, Brace & Co., New York. $2.50. 

A book of poems—chiefly modern—for 
the young, and the young in heart. There 
are many anthologies, but one so good as 
this is never one too many. This has 
many odd and unusual selections,’ which 
alone would make it a desirable book. 

THE OXFORD BOOK OF EIGHTEENTH CEN- 
TURY VERSE. Chosen by David Nichol 
Smith. The Oxford University Press, New 
York. $3.75. 

Snelish poetry during the century in 
which it turned from satire to romance. 


Religion 

TWELVE MODERN APOSTLES AND THEIR 
CREEDS. Duffield & Co., New York. $2.50. 
These frank appreciations of various 
Christian communions are given each by 
a man who believes in his doctrine. In 
introducing the series Dean Inge (why do 
the title-page and Foreword call him the 
Rt. Rev.?) wisely prophesies as to Chris- 
tianity’s future. Roman Catholicism has 


the rosier material outlook. An alliance 
between it and the Soviet is not impossi- 
ble, thinks the Dean, with the latter com- 
promising its Communism into Socialism. 
From Protestantism will come most surely 
that inner, spiritual religion which is 
Christianity’s essence. But neither branch 
will conquer the world too soon, nor too 
completely. “It is a very hard thing to be 
a Christian!” The papers by members of 
the various churches are written in sym- 
pathy toward the contributions made by 
rivals, but in conviction of the worth- 
whileness of their own communions. G. K. 
Chesterton’s is the best we have seen of 
his many presentations of the claims of 
Roman Catholicism. Carl Var Doren 
makes admissions that raise him rather 
above the “Unbeliever’ he styles himself. 
There is a paper on ‘‘Mormonism” by Sen- 
ator Reed Smoot. The other contributors 
are Bishop Slattery, Episcopalian; Henry 
Sloane Coffin, Presbyterian; Nathan Séder- 
blum, Lutheran; Edgar Young Mullins, 
Baptist; Rufus Jones, Quaker: Frank Ma- 
son North, Methodist; Dr. Jefferson, Con- 
gregationalist; Dr. Crothers, Unitarian. 


Sociology 


SOCIAL DIFFERENTIATION. By 
North, Professor of Sociology in Ohio State 
University. ‘The University of North Caro- 
lina Press, Chapel Hill, N. C. $2.50. 

Social differences classified by rank, cul- 
ture, age, and sex. The study of the privi- 
leged classes, of democracy, and of various 
types of differentiation. A scholarly work 
which is also readable. 


Cecil Clare 


Humor 
LETTERS OF A SELF-MADE DIPLOMAT TO 
HiS PRESIDENT. Ly Will Rogers. Boni & 
Liveright, New York. $2. 

Lately it is the fashion to complain that 
Will Rogers is not as funny in print as in 
the Follies. It has been pointed out more 
than once that his short, jerky sentences 
are awkward and even annoying when we 
cannot see the spinning rope that whipped 
them into rhythm. This has all been said, 
and it is true, but at that there are few 
of us who can’t tell a funnier story than 
they can write, and there are a good many 
pages here to wrench an involuntary gig- 
gle from a reader. 

The subject of all this, as those who 
have seen the “Saturday Evening Post” 
will remember, is Will Rogers’s recent trip 
to Europe, and his observations on that 
well-known continent. He visited both 
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SUMMER SCHOOL 
A. K. CROSS SUMMER ART SCHOOL 

Boothbay Harbor, Maine 
July to November. New Method “ does for Drawing and 
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ROBERT VONNOH, N.A., says, * Gain faster by mail than 
n art schools oy old methods. ” “Mail Course, Books 
ANSON K. CROSS, Winthrop Station, aroma Mass. 
EUROPEAN SCHOOL 


LA MARJOLAINE 


#2 Chemin du Velours 22, Geneva 
Excellent Swiss school for girls, unusually recommended. 
Resident, day pupils. Individual care of studies and diet. 
Chi vperoned stay in mountains arranged for winter and sum- 
mer holidays. Booklets, details, Outlook Travel Bureau. 


BOY and GIRL 
CAMPERS 


If you have a camp for boys 
or girls, you can reach a se- 
lected and interested audience 
byadvertising in The Outlook, 
for it is read each week by 
parents who desire the best 
summer care for their children 
and who possess the means to 
send them to the best camps. 
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houses of Parliament, the young man in 
St. James’s Palace, an Art Gallery, Mus- 
solini, and the British General Strike, and 
through all the staccato paragraphs runs 
Will Rogers’s vital interest in American 
politics and everything that pertains to it. 
That remarkable Democratic Convention, 
the one that spent the best part of the 
{Summer in New York not so long ago, 
gave, in the course of its animadversions, 
two and a half votes to Will Rogers for 
President—about the most sensible thing it 
‘did. If this man, with his enthusiasm for 
politics, his eminent common sense, and 
his keen wit, must put aside his lariat 
(which Heaven forfend! ), somebody should 
send him to the Senate. There are far too 
many after-dinner speakers already. Prob- 
ably it would be a dangerous precedent, for 
Will Rogers has been from birth a member 
of the Cherokee Nation. It might be inter- 
esting for Congress to contain a real one 
hundred per cent American. 


Plays 
THE DRUMS OF OUDE, AND OTHER ONE ACT 
PLAYS. By Austin Strong. D. Appleton & 
Co., New York. $1.50. 

Contains that excellent little play for- 
merly given by Francis Wilson, “The Little 
Father of the Wilderness,” which, we 
think, is one of the best one-act plays we 
have seen on the stage. 


Politics and Government 

MAN AND THE STATE. By William Ernest 
Hecking. The Yale University Press, New 
Haven. $4. 

This is a big book and a meaty one. It 
fis an attempt to define the nature of the 
state and its relation to the individuals. 
[Politics is concerned with the hard facts of 
human interest and passion and is (or 
ought to be) the most practical of the arts. 
For its right functioning it needs a science 
of human nature, which is psychology; a 
science of right, which is ethics; and a 
view or theory of man’s place in the world, 
which is metaphysics. What it now pos- 
sesses under these categories is unsatisfac- 
tory, and it is the author’s purpose to pro- 
vide something better. The need of an 
ethics and of a psychology of the state is 
obvious enough; and when one reflects 
upon the swift mortality that attends most 
of the psychologies that are put forth one 
can applaud the author’s wish for one 
which “remembers those truths about hu- 
man nature which stay true when they are 
published!” A good many persons, how- 
ever, will regard the lugging in of meta- 
physics as an unnecessary intrusion. The 
author is a statist, who can yet dismiss 
statolatry as a thing “having no shred of 
sense.” His treatment of pluralism, that 
socio-political fad about which so much 
has been written this last decade, is pene- 
trating and cogent. There is no aspect of 
the state that is not dealt with thought- 
fully and learnedly. The book reveals, 
however, a most regrettable looseness of 
structure; the various parts, excellent in 
themselves, are not bound together; there 
is no stopping, from time to time, to sum 
up, before proceeding to the next theme, 
and there is no conclusion. 

MY OWN STORY. By Fremont Older, Editor of 
the San Francisco Call. The Macmillan Com- 
pany, New York. 2.50. 

Mr. Older now feels free, he observes, to 
reveal the “inside” story of the sensational 
events in San Francisco before the earth- 
quake and fire that seem to have been 
needed to reform the city, and which 
brought himself, William J. Burns, and 
Francis J. Heney so conspicuously into the 
limelight. That all ended in the conviction, 
but not imprisonment, of Mayor Eugene E. 
Schmitz and the sending of Abraham Ruef 
to San Quentin long ago became ancient, 
if not forgotten, history. Mr. Older does 
not revive it invitingly. It is a depressing 


The Outlook for 


story that he tells, without background and 
with a good deal of uncertainty as to the 
strict morality of his own part in the per- 
formance. That “respectable” San Fran- 
cisco stood behind the evil-doers is made 
all too plain. From a newspaper stand- 
point the revelations are not refreshing. 
William Allen White provides a fervid 
foreword. 

FACING EUROPE. By Frederick Bausman. The 

Century Company, New York. $3. 

An incisive re ly to those here and 
abroad who are urging cancellation of the 
debts to the United States incurred by the 
Allies during and after the World War. 
“Facing Europe” is a rapid and forceful 
presentation of the attitude lately assumed 
by men of note in England and France 
toward this country, together with some- 
thing like a prophecy of things to come, 
Judge Bausman has followed up his vigor- 
ous “Let France Explain” with a treatise 
in which the methods of British propa- 
ganda in this country during the war, the 
tortuous policy and secret treaties of Eu- 
ropean governments, and the division of 
spoils at Versailles are set in strong con- 
trast with the generosity of American help 
in munitions, men, and funds, in liberal 
reductions of debts and famine relief; the 
charge of ingratitude is boldly made. Inci- 
dentally, we have sketches of Woodrow 
Wilson, Bryan, Sir Edward Grey, E. M 
House, Walter Hines Page, and others as 
they affected or were influenced by events. 
He charges Russia, not Germany, with 
starting the war with the financial aid and 
advice of France, and accuses England of 
refusing German peace offers in order to 
crush a commercial rival and seize her 
colonies. 

It will rouse controversy here and 
abroad. Certainly it is not likely to pour 
oil on the troubled waters between the na- 
tions to declare that the envy and jealousy 
of the Great Powers are likely to cause 
repudiation of debts, and that rivalry on the 
seas leads to war. Owing to his apparently 
Teutonic name, the author informs us his 
mother was born in England and on the 
paternal side his family is an American 
one of old standing. 


PARTY CAMPAIGN FUNDS. By James K. Pol- 


> 


lock, Jr. Alfred A. Knopf, New York. $3. 
Mr. Pollock (perhaps the title should be 
Doctor or Professor, since he is a fellow of 
the Department of Political Science of the 
University of Michigan) has done a highly 
valuable bit of work. He has patiently col- 
lected—much of it from original sources— 
all the available material on the subject of 
political campaign expenditures and has so 
arranged and interpreted it as to provide 
us with a clear understanding of this vital 
problem. The growth of expenditures he 
regards as inevitable and not in itself an 
evil. The matters that ought most to con- 
ecrn us are the sources of the funds and 
the purposes for which they are expended. 
Thirty-three States have in some manner 
dealt with the problem; twenty-eight of 
these prohibit expenditures for other than 
specific purposes, eleven require the filing 
of expense accounts both before and after 
election, while twenty-two require only 4 
post-election filing. These State laws are 
regarded as in some degree helpful, though 
many are so drawn as to foster perjury 
and all are frequently and blatantly vio- 
lated. Congress has six times, beginning 
in 1883, passed laws relating to campaign 
funds, and in 1925 it consolidated these 
laws, with certain changes, into a single 
act. The Supreme Court, in a five-by-four 
decision of May 2, 1921, had taken most of 
the “bite” out of the law of 1910-11 by in- 
validating the provisions relating to pri- 
maries. To the author it seems that noth- 
ing much for the better is to be expected 
until a general law is passed that covers all 
manner of elections, that compels the filing 
of truthful itemized accounts and that pro- 
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vides for proper publicity of the accounts 


when filed. 

A HISTORY OF AMERICAN FOREIGN POLICY. 
By John H. Latané, Professor of American 
History in the Johns Hopkins University. 
Doubleday, Page & Co., New York. $4. 

Intended primarily as a text-book for 

college courses in American diplomacy or 
American foreign relations, the volume ad- 
mirably answers the intention. Scholarly, 
exact, fully documented, it is nevertheless 
charmingly written. Professor Latané is 
to be congratulated upon his successful 
challenge to an arid tradition in the treat- 
ment of his subject-matter. 


Travel 


7eR THAMES. By F. V. Morley. Illustrated 
ae and with Maps by Laurence Irving. 
Harper & Brothers, New York. $6. 


A voyage down the Thames in a small 
boat. The history, topography, scenery, 
and legend of the greatest of little rivers. 

> 3 HAPPY PLACES. By 
eg At gM song Boni & Liveright, 
New York. $3.50. 

More ports, more happy places, more 
fun! And we read on and on of the au- 
thor’s happy, happy days in Rome, Paris, 
Brittany, Vienna, Switzerland, and inter- 
mediate stations, while a dull and growing 
pain sets in at the pit of the old abdomen. 
And yet the writer, it is ascertained, is no 
relation of Gene Stratton Porter—just a 
member of the same ilk. 

It would be a mean, cross old thing who 
would not thrill to her travels about Eu- 
rope, envy her her three admirable chil- 
dren and the photographs of them, and 
revel in their youthful utterances (begin- 
ning for the most part, “Aw, gee, ma”— 
like a Japanese hymn). Yes, indeed, it 
would be a cross and crabbed person who 
wouldn’t like that. 'The pleasure can be 
yours for a trifle over three dollars. 

\CTEN ' } IODERN TRIBES: 
eT oe ae a sae in Maya Lands. 

By Thomas Gann. Charles Scribner’s Sons, 
New York. $5. ; 

Primarily published in England, this 
book by Dr. Gann has an intense American 
interest. He has delved deeply into the 
mysteries of the Maya cities in Yucatan, 
where John L. Stephens and Frederick 
Catherwood made their great discoveries in 
the late thirties and early forties. That he 
has added to their discoveries cannot be 
proclaimed, but he has rediscovered much 
and is persisting in a penetration that may 
yet reveal the secrets of the extraordinary 
people who left ruins on our continent 
comparable with those found in the valley 
of the Nile. 


4 St ARNO. By Edward 
a eS ee Company. Bos- 
ton. $5. 

A very leisurely patrol of that part of 
Italy through which flows the Arno, with 
descriptions of landscapes and the geog- 
raphy of the country, talk about Arezzo, 
Bibbiena, Vallombrosa, Florence, and Pisa, 
with not a little history thrown in for good 
weight. Mr. Hutton appears to be jogging 
along in a vettura of the old-fashioned kind 
when he is not marching afoot. There is 
no question that he relishes the excur- 
sions; he is an old hand at the sport and 
many are the books of travel he has spun, 
not to speak of histories, biographies, and 
criticisms. The volume is one to take 
along on an ocean trip; for it may be put 
down and taken up again with nap be- 
tween; it just purrs steadily on like the 
Arno under Ponte Vecchio, all in a repeti- 
tious, pleasant style, with nothing much to 
jar the soothing susurrus. Old churches 
with their frescoes and paintings by great 
masters occupy as much of his interest as 
landscapes. The illustrations are singu- 
larly suited to the text. They consist of 
thirty old prints belonging to the author 
which are continental but hark back to the 
eighteenth century and have a somewhat 
Strained connection with the present ap- 


pearance of the towns and townscapes and 
landscapes in question. The text with the 
quotations from Dante and these demure, 
formal, old-timy illustrations combine to a 
surprise that in this age of smart writing 
such colorless disquisitions should find a 
market. 


Books Received 


BIRD’S EYE VIEW OF INVENTION. By A. 
Frederick Collins. The Thomas Y. Crowell 
Company, New York. $2. 

STATES RIGHTS. Compiled by Lamar T. 
Beman. The H. W. Wilson Company, New 
Yerk. $2.40. 

TIME EXPOSURES. By Search-Light. Boni & 
Liveright, New York. $2.50. 

JESUS AND HIS BIBLE. By George Holley Gil- 
pe The Macmillan Company, New York. 

75. 

LAND PLANNING IN THE UNITED STATES 
FOR THE CITY, STATE AND NATION. Ry 
Herlean James. The Macmillan Company, 
New York. $5. 

POINTS OF VIEW FOR COLLEGE STUDENTS. 
By Paul Kaufman. Doubleday, Page & Co., 
New York. 

NEW SCHOOLS IN THE OLD WORLD. By 
Carleton Washburne. The John Day Com- 
pany, New York. $1.75. 

THE LITTLE ROOM. By Guy Pocock. E. P. 
Dutton & Co., New York. $2. 

THE ANATOMY OF SCIENCE. By Gilbert New- 
ton Lewis. ‘The Yale University Press, New 
Haven. $3. 

EMILE BERLINER, MAKER OF THE MICRO- 
PHONE. By Frederic William Wile. The 
Bobbs-Merrill Company, Indianapolis. $4. 

EIGHT WAYS OF LOOKING AT CHRISTIANITY. 
By Granville Hicks. The Macmillan Com- 
pany, New York. $1.50. 

SHEN OF THE SEA. By Arthur Bowie Chris- 
man. E. P. Dutton & Co., New York. $2. 
THE MAGIC FLUTE. By Sara Cone Bryant. 
Houghton Mifflin Company, Boston. $2. 
ASIA IN THE TWENTIETH CENTURY. by 
Alexander Frederick White. Charles Scrib- 

ner’s Sons, New York. $1.75. 

UNDER THE NORTHERN LIGHTS. 3y Alan 
Sullivan. E. P. Dutton & Co., New York. $2. 

THE PULSE OF PROGRESS. By Ellsworth 
Huntington. Charles Scribner’s Sons, New 
York. $5. 

HYGIEIA; OR, DISEASE AND EVOLUTION. By 
Burton Peter Thom. E. P. Dutton & Co., 
New York. $1. 

SONGS OF ADVENTURE. An Anthology. By 
Robert_Frothingham. Houghton Mifflin Com- 
pany, Boston. §2. 

A GUIDEBOOK IN ENGLISH. 
Sandison and: M. L. Lowery. 
lan Company, New York. 

THE ADVENTURE OF MAN. By F. C. Happold. 
Harcourt, Brace & Co., New York. $2. 

ELEMENTS OF ECONOMICS. By Charles Ralph 
Fay. The Macmillan Company, New York. 

FLORIDA WILD FLOWERS. By Mary Francis 
Baker. The Macmillan Company, New York. 


By Helen E. 
The Macmil- 


STYLE-BOOK FOR WRITERS AND EDITORS. 
By C. O. Sylvester Mawson. The Thomas Y. 
Crowell Company, New York. $1.50. 

THROUGH _TEAKWOOD WINDOWS. By Ethel 
Cody Higginbottom. The Fleming H. Revell 
Company, New York. $1.25. 

PHILOSOPHY OF THE RECENT PAST. By 
Ralph Barton Perry. Charles Scribner’s 
Sons, New York. $2. 

THE DANISH SOUND DUES AND THE COM- 
MAND OF THE BALTIC. By Charles FE. 
Hill, The Duke University Press, Durham, 
N. $5. 

MAYBE TRUE STORIES. By Hildegarde Haw- 
thorne. Duffield & Co., New York. $2. 

A WAYFARER IN SWITZERLAND. By James 
F. Muirhead. Houghton Mifflin Company, 


Boston. $3. 
BEST SERMONS, 1926. Edited by Joseph Fort 
Newton. Harcourt, Brace & Co., New York. 


$2.50. 

THE SELF-SEEKER AND HIS SEARCH. By 
I. ©. Isbyam. The C. W. Daniel Company, 
London. ds. 

AN INTERPRETATION OF RECENT AMERI- 
CAN HISTORY. By James C. Malin. The 
Century Company, New York. $1.25. 

THE EINSTEIN DELUSION, AND OTHER ES- 
SAYS. By L. A. Redman. A. M. Robertson, 
San Francisco. 

WILLIAMS COLLEGE IN THE WORLD WAR. 
Published by the President and Trustees of 
Williams College, Williamstown, Mass. 

SATURDAY NIGHT. By Jacinto Benavente. 
Charles Scribner’s Sons, New York. $1. 

BENCH AND BAR. By William Durran. George 

= Hen & Unwin, Ltd., London. 6s. 

GREAT SOUTHERN PREACHING. By Various 

riters. The Macmillan Company, New 
York. $1.75. 

WISDOM GF THE WOODS. By Dan Beard. The 
J. B. Lippincott Company, Philadelphia. $2.50. 

LITTLE MARY MIXUP IN FAIRYLAND. By R. 
3 Brinkerhoff. Duffield & Co., New York. 


text book! 


AN 
AMERICAN 
TRAGEDY 


by Theodore Dreiser 


In Syracuse University 
this great American novel 
is now prescribed reading 
in one course, and sug- 
gested reading in another, 
This is the first time, as 
far as we have been able 
to discover, that a work 
of literature has been 
added to a college cur- 
riculum within a year 
after its publication. 


It is a new tribute to a 
truly great novel. The 
judgment of critics here 
and abroad has placed it 
among the masterpieces 
of world literature, 


7th large edition 
Atall bookstores 
2 vols. boxed. $5.00 


BONI &LIVERIGHTN.Y. 











Eye Education 
By W. H. Bates, M.D. 

The author of this book presents evi- 
dence that all errors of refraction are caused 
by strain—and cured by rest or relaxation. 

The complete method of treatment is de- 
scribed so clearly that the reader can usually 
discard his glasses and improve his vision. 
All leading bookstores Price $3.00 Postpaid 
Central Fixation Publishing Company 
383 Madison Ave.,.Dept. 9, New York City 
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Ue 
International Typewriter Ex., 186 W.Lake St. ,Dept. 340, Chicago 


















Little “Ads” That Reach Far 


The Outlook Classified columns are care- 
fully guarded and closely read. The 
circulation of The Outlook is world-wide. 


Its “Wants” Will Fill Yours 








In writing to the above advertisers please mention The Outlook 
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The Outlook for 


Financial Department 


Conducted by WILLIAM LEAVITT STODDARD 





The Financial Department is prepared to furnish informa- 
tion regarding standard investment securities, but cannot 
undertake to advise the purchase of any specific security. It 
will give to inquirers facts of record or information resulting 
from expert investigation, and a nominal charge of one dollar 





per inquiry will be made for this special service. The Finan- 
cial Editor regrets that he cannot undertake the discussion 
of more than five issues of stocks or bonds in reply to any 
one inquirer. All letters should be addressed to THE OUTLOOK 
FINANCIAL DEPARTMENT, 120 East 16th Street, New York, N. Y. 





Facts, Figures, and Judgments 


example, a corporation, and could, in addition, have at 
his command knowledge of all future facts for a period 
of three or four years, the elements of chance and risk would 
be eliminated from investing. As things are, however, such 


I: a person could ascertain all the existing facts about, for 


an assemblage of data is impossible. The nearest approach 
to it is to collect existing information and, on the basis of this, 
use judgment to project or plot the future. 

Consciously or unconsciously, with adequate or inadequate 
information at our disposal, this is what most of us attempt 
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Only One Out of 
a Hundred 


HE investor in a Straus Bond buys more than a promise to pay, 
backed by ample security and earning power. 


He buys the experience, knowledge, and judgment of an 
organization unique in the financial world—the largest, 
best trained, and most expert in its field. 


Every Straus Bond, before it is offered to the investing 
public, must pass the rigid analysis and exacting tests of 
this board of experts. Only one out of a hundred bond 
issues submitted to us can meet their rigid requirements. 


Write today for literature describing the Straus organization and for 
our current offerings of sound first mortgage bonds, in $1,000, $500 
and $100 denominations, yielding up to 6%. Ask for 


BOOKLET D-1705 


S.W. STRAUS & CO. 


ESTABLISHED 1882 INVESTMENT BONDS INCORPORATED 


Straus BUILDING 
Michigan Ave. & Jackson Blvd. 
CxHICcAGO 


STRAUS BUILDING 
79 Post Street 
SAN FRANCISCO 


STRAUS BuILpING 
565 Fifth Ave. at 46th St. 
New York 








The Straus Hallmark on a bond stamps it at once as the premier real estate security. 

















In writing to the above advertiser please mention The Outlooic 
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March 23, 1927 


to do when we try to decide to buy, sell, 
or hold a security. We study statistics 
and trade reports, we peruse tables of 
figures, we ponder averages, we read, 
investigate, inquire. The sum total of it 
all is that, in the Jast analysis, our ver- 
dict is based on judgment, which means 
that we discard some facts in favor of 
others and rely, finally, on our own or 
some one else’s opinion. 

Several months ago in these columns 
we made some adverse comments on the 
subject of averages. Since making and 
publishing those remarks nothing has 
occurred to change our general view 
that, useful as averages are in giving an 
average picture, they are not of any 
great practical use in determining 
whether to buy or not. On the basis of 
averages, thousands of people last year 
concluded that the stock market was too 
high and would crash. Subsequent 
events have shown that, while some 
stocks which wer2 too high did crash, 
the market as a market had no such 
vital element of weakness in it as the 
observers supposed. The averages misled. 

Recently another and very interesting 
slant on averages has been brought to 
our attention. Strange as it may seem, 
it comes from a biological chemist. 
What he offers may be phrased as fol- 
lows: 

“Statistics, and particularly statistics 
based on averages, do not avail in esti- 
mating stock market possibilities, be- 
cause the element of judgment enters 
into the transaction. The problem is a 
biological rather than a mathematical 
one. In biology no one thing may be 
said to be a cause. You must have a 
set of conditions to produce a result, and 
each condition must be favorable. 

“To make a tree, for example, you 
have to have a seed, the right kind of 
soil, water, neither too much nor too lit- 
tle, and the right kind of climate. No 
one of these conditions is the cause of 
the tree—not even the seed, for the seed 
alone is worthless without proper soil, 
plus water, plus proper climate. 

“Now apply this,” continued the bio- 
logical chemist, “to the problem of se- 
curity prices and prospects. Here, as in 


the case of the tree, there is a set of 
conditions which must be of a certain 
character in order to bring about certain 
results, It is obvious that no arithmeti- 
cal calculations based on the past are of 
more than academic value. The reason 
is that new conditions are constantly 
being created which are not, and cannot 
be, reflected in figures of past perform- 
ance,” 

We will confess that this theory is 
novel to us, but it “listens well,” and we 
would like our scientific readers to give 
it consideration, Isn’t there a great deal 
in it? 

We are always impressed by the fact 
that the most important thing about a 
corporation is almost impossible to 
weigh, namely, earning power. If there 
is earning power, the future is assured 
as long as that power lasts. If earning 
power fails, the best-secured bonds, the 
highest-rated stock, the most beautiful 
balance-sheet, becomes worthless or very 
nearly so, 

Now, in the last analysis, earning 
power is a product of conditions which 
can be examined and understood, but 
which are not necessarily reflected in 
past stock market prices or even in 
financial statements. Earning power is 
a result of many factors—management, 
markets, public favor, national, and even 
international trade conditions, 

It is at once a virtue and a vice of the 
human mind to endeavor to reduce 
everything to formule, Monte Carlo 
and the brokers’ offices both are famil- 
iar with the men who have “systems” 
with which to beat the game. There is 
no record of continued success for such 
systems, and if careful study were made 
of their workings it would probably be 
found that at some point in applying 
them the system was unconsciously for- 
gotten and judgment substituted. 

We know of no sovereign remedy for 
the lack of that most unusual, priceless 
quality, shrewd and experienced judg- 
ment. Real judgment is able to succeed 
in the face of facts and figures because 
it recognizes and understands conditions 
that defy reduction to fact and figure 
terms. W. L. S. 





FACTS FOR 


The Outlook’s Financial 


INVESTORS 


Service Department is at 


the disposal of all Outlook readers at the nominal 
charge of $1 per inquiry. It is a fact-finding and 
reporting information service which aims to help 
the investor, small or large, solve his own problems. 


We are serving hundreds. 


May we serve you? 


The Outlook’s Financial Service Department 
THE OUTLOOK, 120 East 16th Street New York City 


In writing to the above advertiser please mention The Outlook 














of Miles Over 
Land and Sea 


- - + They send their 1 
money for investment 2 
in SMITH BonpDs at .. 0 


F you want to get ahead finan- 

cially, if you want to put your 
money to work where it will be 
safe and produce a profitable re- 
turn, mere distance need not stand 
in your way. 


Wherever the mails carry the Mail 
Service Department of The F. H. 
Smith Company brings virtually to 
your door the counsel and coopera- 
tion of an investment house that 
has gained world-wide confidence— 
a house that has a record of 


NO LOSS 
TO ANY INVESTOR 
IN 54 YEARS 


Men and women in 48 States and 
in 51 countries and _ territories 
abroad have bought SmitrH Bonps 
by mail. 


Each issue of SmitH Bonps is 
strongly secured by a first mortgage 
on modern, income-producing city 
property; each issue is protected by 
safeguards that have resulted in 
our 54-year record of proven 
safety. 


YOUR MONTHLY SAVINGS 
EARN BOND INTEREST 


You may buy Smitu Bonps in 
$1,000, $500 or $100 denomina- 
tions, outright for cash or under a 
plan that pays the full rate of 
bond interest—614%—on regular 
monthly payments of $10, $20, 
$30, $40, $50 or more. Mail the 
form below for our booklets, 
“Fifty-Four Years of Proven Safety” 
and ‘‘How to Build an Independent 
Income.” 


THE F H. SMITH Co. 


Founded 1873 
SMITH BLDG., WASHINGTON, D. C. 


285 MADISON AVE., NEW YORK, N.Y. 


PITTSBURGH 
ALBANY 


CHICAGO PHILADELPHIA BOSTON 
ST. LOUIS BUFFALO MINNEAPOLIS 
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London Office 
of 


™e Outlook 


Hotel and Travel Bureau 


N Dorland House, at 14 
Regent Street, London, 
England, The Outlook 
maintains an office for 
your convenience. 


We invite you to make 
use of that office while 
traveling abroad. Have 
your mail sent there. Go 
there to rest, to use the 
telephone, and to obtain 
information of unusual 
tours. There is no obliga- 
tion or charge. 


When planning any trip 
—at home or abroad— 
write to our New York 
office and let us help you 
with the arrangements. 


THE OUTLOOK 


Hotel and Travel Bureau 
120 East 16th Street New York City 
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“Twenty Questions ” 
on General Information 


1. Did a majority of either party in Con- 
gress—and, if so, which party—oppose the 
McNary-Haugen Bill? 


2. What city is the capital of the Domin- 
ion of Canada? 


3. In what province of Canada is the 
capital of the Dominion situated? 


4. What is meant by the Middle King- 
dom? 


. Where is Somaliland? 


ol 


6. Who is the Dictator of Spain? 
7. What is Roxy’s real name? 
8. Who was the last President to live 


west of the Alleghanies in the summer 
during his term of office? 


9. What is the cause of earthquakes? 


10. What observatory has the largest 
telescope? 


11. What great composer died a hundred 
years ago this month? 


12. Where is the Sorbonne? 


13. When was the present Mexican Con- 
stitution adopted? 


14. What country is Jugoslavia’s next- 
door neighbor to the south on the Adriatic? 


What Did Washington Not Do ? 


i ie being Washington’s Birthday, I 
have been reading “The University of 
Washington and Lee,” an article by George 
Marvin in the February 16 issue of The 
Outlook. In mentioning the various col- 
leges and universities that bear the name 
of Washington, the following statement is 
made: “The college at Lexington is the 
only one that the first President directly 
sponsored and knowingly endowed with his 
name.” 

There is a little college of ancient tradi- 
tions and local pride tucked down in the 
pleasant old town of Chestertown, on the 
Eastern Shore of Maryland, that would 
challenge the accuracy of the above state- 
ment. To quote from the “National Geo- 
eraphic Magazine” of February, 1927:. “The 
last, founded in 1782, was the first college 
to bear the name of Washington, who 
made a substantial contribution to the en- 
dowment fund, became one of the board of 
governors, and in 1789 received the honor- 
ary degree of Doctor of Laws from the 
institution.” H, O. STEPHENS. 
Pittsfield, Massachusetts. 


Advice 


QO UR old-time readers, generally, must 
have had, as I had, the surprise of 


their lives when double evidence was pre- 
sented that The Outlook was disposed to 
compete with “Life” and “Judge.” I refer 
to the articles “Edward and the Scriptures” 
(issue of February 23) and “Released for 
Publication” (issue of March 2). 

The former was excruciatingly funny, 








Answers in this issue of The Outlook 


15. What is the salary of a United Stateg 
Senator? 


16. Who is the Chairman of the Radio 
Commission? 

17. In what country is the river Arno? 

18. What is the official position of Gen- 
eral Lincoln C. Andrews, who has had 


general charge of the enforcement of pro- 
hibition ? 

19. Of what legislative body was Saklat- 
vala, who was excluded from the United 
States in 1925, a member? 


20. What are spiral nebulze? 





(Score yourself 5 on each correct an- 
swer.) 


Answers to these questions can be found 
in the pages of this issue of The Outlook 
as follows: 


To 1, on p. 356; to 2, on p. 371; to 3; on 
p. 371; to 4, on p. 378; to 5, on p. 360; to 6, 
on p. 366; to 7, on p. 361; to 8, on p. 356; 
to 9, on p. 361; to 10; on: p. 355: to 11, on 
p. 362; to 12, on p. 360; to 13, on p. 363; 
to 14, on p. 360; to 15, on p. 356; to 16, on 
p. 355; to 17, on p. 379; to 18, on p. 358; 
to 19, on p. 359; to 20, on p. 355. 


Free for All 


without aiming to be such; and the latter 
just the opposite—even to the leaving of 
the superior ego (the “I killed Cock 
Robin”) to the imagination. 

With so great a record of worth-while 
expositions of men and things (and who 
may say that President Butler is ever 
ridiculous or that the average mother can 
be depended upon to fully appreciate a 
son’s view-point?), it seems passing strange 
that these ebullitions got by the censor. 

Take the advice of a possibly unwise old 
man: Don’t do it again. 





H. B. Youna. 


Burlington, Iowa. 





Contributors’ 


Gallery 


= is the second article which The 
Outlook has published by “Culprit 
49,068.” It may be recalled that at the 
time we printed his former article we men- 
tioned the fact that he was a prisoner at 
the Ohio State Penitentiary, occupying the 
same cell once occupied by another con- 
tributor to The Outlook—O. Henry. 


7" article on “A Nation of Wongs” 
comes to us from Germantown Acad- 
emy, Germantown, Pennsylvania. 


on MaRVIN’s article on Ottawa is the 
last of a series of studies of American 
cities which he made while on a trip about 
the continent for The Outlook. 
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The Outlook Classified Department 





Hotels and Resorts 


Tours and Travel 





England 
Florence Hotel 


Lancaster Gate, Hyde Park W 2 


Old Established High Class Family Hotel 
famed for comfort and excellent cuisine 
Situated most beautiful part of !Fashionable 
West End, almost facing Hyde Park. Few 
minutes all Theatres. Rooms with full board 
$3-$3.50 daily ; $20-$22 weekly. Room with 
English Breakfast $2-$2.50 daily. No charge 

bi ths, boot cleaning, attendance. 
Make carly reservations direct or 
through Outlook Travel Bureau 


Cables: Florenotel, London 


Scotland 


7} DINBURGH, Mrs. Ross, 69-71 Leam- 
I 4 ingtonTerrace. Select boarding establish- 
ment. Central. Every home comfort. Details, 
bookings, direct or Outlook Travel Bureau. 


Connecticut 
OVERLOOK FARMC@nzondale, 


Fifty miles from N.Y. Superb view ; artesian 
well, excellent food. Delightful rest place. 


The Wayside Inn 
New Milford, Conn. ~” foot of Berkshires 
Ideal for long stay or week-end. Bright. airy 
rooms; all modern improvements. Scenic 
beauty, health, good living. 80 miles from 
New York. Mrs. J. E. Castle, Prop. 


District of Columbia 
GRACE DODGE 
HOTEL 
“WASHINGTON, DC. 


Near the Capitol and the 
Union Station 


Open to men and women. 


HOTEL POTOMAC Washington ‘ 


E BLOCK SOUTH OF CAPITOL 
Quiet location. Moderate rates. 


New York City 


HOTELBRISTO| 


129-135 W. 48th St., N.Y. 

Evening Dinner and 
Foous ~_ a Barz Sunday noon . $1.00 
Double$5--$6--$7 . mcheon . .  .50 

Special Blue Plate Service in Grill Room 

For bs se for convenience to all parts of 
the metropoli is, forits famous dining service 
(come to Hotel Bristol. You'll feel ‘at home.’’ 


53 Washington Sq., 
Hotel Judson New York City 
Residential hotel of highest type, combining 
the facilities of hotel life with the comforts of 
an ideal home. American plan $4 per day and 
up. Barceeen pip $1.50 Rr day and up. 
NAYLOR, Manager. 


New York 
HURRICANE LODGE 2?Sces 


ig: IN THE ADIRONDACKS 
Hurricane, Essex Co., N.Y. 


hak 
Comfortable. homelike. Alti- 
as tude 1,800 feet. Extensive 
Lf verandas overlooking Keene 


ie Valley. Trout fishing. Camp- 
SS . Swimming pool. Golf 
links; mile course 9 lpn greens. Tennis 
aud croquet. Fresh vegetables. Fine dairy. 
Furnished cottages, all improvements. Sep- 
arate suites and single rooms. Open from June 
15 to Oct. 1. For further information address 
K.Belknap,Mer.,HurricaneLodge,Hurricane,EssexCo.,N.Y. 


















































“Roads End” OnLake 
“* Where the Trails Begin’”’ Sacandaga 
Adirondacks A camp for the 


lovers of the out-of-doors. Refined surround- 
ings. Good table. Large living-hall. Cot- 
tages and tents for sleepin Boats and 
canoes. wo bass fishing. Tikes into the 
woods. Nights around the campfire. Every- 

ii me. ortable and homelike. CHAS. T. 
MEYER, Lake Pleasant, Hamilton Co., N. v. 


A PEPONDACES, The CRATER 
Essex-on-Lake-Cham- 

Ba de Na with central clubhouse 
where meals are served. References required. 
i circular or information address JOHN B. 
BURNHAM, 233 Broadway, New York City. 


otel LENOX. North St.,west of Delaware 
Ave., Buffalo, N.Y. hen ge accommo- 
dations; famous for good food. Write direct or 
Outlook’s Bureau for rates, details, bookings. 





























Wyoming 
WIND RIVER RANCH wyunei®: 
Wyoming 
ellowstone. A hunter’s para- 
W Frat be elk, small game; trout 
er guest. Mountain trips. Rough- 
as you prefer. 
97 N. Arlington Ave., E. Orange, N. J. 
Shell, Big Horn Co., Wyoming 
In Big Horn Mountain cow country. Horse- 
garden and dairy herd supply our table. 
complete mountain-top camp maintained. 
Real Estate 
S SUMMER HOMES 
in NEW ENGLAND 
FASHORE For SALE and 
SUMMER RENTAL 
ENGAGE YOUR SUMMER HOME Now! 
Consult T. M. HOLTON Real Estate 


pega 3 — orating climate. 80 miles 
streams. Saddle horses for each 
be ing it or juxury, 

Excellent food ‘or booklet write 
Trapper Lodge, Sixteen-Bar-One Ranch 
back yer lake and stream fishing. Our 
For reservations write GAY WYMAN, Mer. 

MASSACHUSETTS and MAINE COASTS 
1030 Chamber of Commerce Bldg., Boston, Mass. 









Connecticut 


TO RENT—SALISBURY, Conn. 


Eight-room furnished house. Bath each floor. 
= beautiful shaded street. Three-minute 
alk to inn, garage, and post office 
P. O. Box 215, Salisbury, Conn. 








- Maine 
For rent, ‘‘Pease 


Southwest Harbor, Maine Cottage,”? near 
Claremont Hotel. 8 large furnished rooms 
and 2 bathrooms. $700 for summer. Address 
Miss Marion Clark, Southwest Harbor, Maine. 


Massachusetts 


CAPE COD COTTAGE 


and 5 acres; 5 rooms, good repair, insured 
$2,000. To close, $1.650 with $500 cash. Rent 
$300. GEO BUSH, other bargains FREE. 











3USH, Strout Agency, 
Har wichport, Mass. 





New Hampshire 


NEWPORT,N. H. sutiy iocaten estate, 
Five miles frown Lake Sunapee. House 13 


rooms, 3 baths, all modern. Golf, fishing, 
hunting. D. 8. ROLLINS, N Newport, N 


New Jersey 
FOR SALE, FARM, 258 ACRES 


Rare op ortunity for comfort, pleasure, rest, 
aud profit. Has large cranberry bogs, space 
for gunners’ club, on kennel, carp pond ; 
thousand feet of oak, pine timber and cords 
of wood. Good buildings in good condition ; 
could not be replaced for $25,000. At age 85, 
ill health, must be sold by A oril ] a! Only 
reason for:selling. PRI NCIPA ONLY. 
Worth double price asked. pLPALS 

C. ALEXANDER, New Egypt P. 0., N. J. 


BRIDGE ZONE 


Will you wish you had or be glad you did? 
Complete modern little suburban homes, 5 or 
6 rooms, at towns, $5,000 up ; particular 
bargains, small farms, ioe several acres, 
$7,000 up; Coe values, larger houses, best 
sections, $10, 000 to $25,000; acreage, specula- 
tion, development, commuting ; $350 up; 
farms withiu 50 miles ; bargains ; telifme what 
you want; a4 ve ego rt it; over 20 years’ experi- 
ence. C. L 118 Orangeburg Koad, 
Old Tappan, Wareced N.J. 














4 here beauty, fascination, and mys- 
tery of the Orient lures visitors 
from all over the world to 


JAPAN 


The quaintest and most interesting of a) 
countries. Come while the old age customs 
prevail. Write, mentioning ‘“ Outlook.” to 


JAPAN HOTEL ASSOCIATION 
Care Tratfic Dept. 
JAPANESE rte RAILWAYS 


for full information 
Rates for a single room without bath and with 3 meals, 
$5-6 in cities and popular resorts, $4-5 in the country 


EUROPE - 1927 


—— SERVICE a 
INDEPENDENT TRAVEL 
PRIVATE MOTOR TOURS 
CONDUCTED SUMMER TOURS 
Steamship tickets to all parts of the world. 
Cruises : Mediterranean, West Indies, Bermuda 
STRATFORD TOURS 
452 Fifth Ave., New York 





















A 3,000- Mile - Ribbon- 
Through - Wonderland 


SOMETHING DIFFERENT ! 
A Most Unusual and Interesting 
33 Days’ Automobile Tour, 
Visiting France and Switzerland 


Off the beaten track, yet see- 
ing everything worth while. 


$435.00 
Send for descriptive booklet. 





Winter, 1927-1928, for the first 
time in the History of Travel, a 
Motor Tour through Occidental 
Africa, visiting Senegal, Guinea, 
Soudan, Haute - Volta, Gold 
Coast, Ivory Coast and 
Canary Islands. 
Write to 
The Outlook, 120 ~~ — Street, New York 
Agence Lubin, 36 Boulevard Haussmann, Paris (France) 





TEMPLE TOURS GO 


To Europe, Egypt, Palestine, Around 
the World. Comfortable travel, mod- 
erate prices, abundant sightseeing, fine 
leadership. 

Where do you want to go? 

What type of tour do you wish? 


TEMPLE TOURS 


447-A Park Square Bldg., Boston, Mass. 


Major Blake’s Automobile Tours 


Complete European service. For booklets, 
details, write Outlook Hotel & Travel Bureau. 


EUROPE Sailing June 25 
Cunard Line 
Visiting six countries $510. Address 


Rev. Wm. Carter, 362 Jefferson Ave., Brooklyn, N. Y. 


EUROPE, WITH 350 to 
Summer Tours TUNIS IN AFRIGA eeiU6s 
29th Year. Illustrated Red Book with maps. 
Johnston Tours, 210 E. Preston St., Baltimore, Md. 














SEE EUROPE 


$375 UP 


e.. Vacation Tours. 

Comfortable travel. Also 

PALESTINE - EGYPT 
cruise, 83 days, $675 up. 


The Wicker Tours, Richmond, Va. 


SUMMER TOUR OF EUROPE 


Fascinating _ itinerar moderate price, 
limited party under lea: ership of a successful 

conductor who knows Europe and under- 
stands human nature. 

Around the World Tour, mainly by 
land. Notacruise. Starting October. Led 
by same conductor. Write for literature. 
Bullitt Tours, 1308 Mallers Bldg., Chicago, Ill. 


EUROPE 


Conducted tours, sailing in June and July, 
visit England, Holland, Belgium, Germany, 
Switzerland, Italy, Riviera, and France. 
Three gr: ades, inelnding aos passage. 
Select, a“ Standard, $84 —— $625 
hich tour intereata 
M ENTOR OURS COM P ANY 
9th Floor, Straus Bldg., Chicago, III. 


SUMMER TOUR IN EUROPE 


Comprehensive itinerary, comfort, moderate 
price. Glimpses of capitals, univ ersities, and 
countrysides. Limited number in party. W rite 
to Miss Florence Fisher, Hartsdale, 
N. Y., or The Outlook Travel Bureau. 














A Mart of the ‘Unusual 
“World Traveler ”’ 


writes: ‘Here is Twelve Dollars. Mail me 
dozen copies memorandum book. Would have 
saved money, time, worry, each trip past 
twenty years. Send one dollar. My TRAVEL- 
Loe Company, Box 1, Station C, Butfalo, N.Y. 








Direct from makers. 
alris wee Ideal sporting ma- 
terial. Any length 
cut ao .0U per 


yd. postage paid. Patterns fre 
NEWALL 127 STORNOWAY " SCOTLAND 
Figs.— 


IMI Finest_Imported 
Nature’s Natural Laxative, freshly packed 
to order. Trial 2-lb boxes $1.00, 5-lb boxes 
$2. 25, postage and insurance paid. CHICAGO 
FIG & DATE CO., 321 W. Lake St., Chicago. 


Elizabeth Dawson Wonderful Chocolates 


packed in a beautiful 5-lb. box, $3.00, delivered 
to your home. Allen & Andrew s,Corning,N.Y. 











BOOKS, MAGAZINES 
MANUSCRIPTS 


-SPARE-T IME NON-FICTION WRITING. 
Requires no literary genius. Unlimited op- 
portunities. Material everywhere. Write for 
evidence and information. Increase your in- 
come. Floyd i, fs ai author and jour- 
nalist, Ashville, N 


BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES 


BOYS’ CAMP, LONG ESTABLISHED. 
OPPORTUNITY PARTNERSHIP, LEASE, 
Sale. 7,579, Outlook. 

















New York 
CHOICE FARMS FOR SALE 


Village places. 
Rural Life Co., Kinderhook, N. Y. 





WORLD Acquaintance 
TOURS 
TRAVEL FOR PLEASURE, REST OR STUDY 
SAILING WEEKLY — MAY TO SEPTEMBER 
Special Low- oh ag Students’ Tours 
51 West 49th St., N. Y. City. Circie 2511 





GIRLS’ CAMP PROPERTY 
LAKE GEORGE 


Lease, Sale. Bargain. 7,137, Outlook. 


Furnished _cot- 

For Rent at Southold, LL tage, beautifully 

situated on Peconic Bay. 3 bedrooms, bath, 

kitchen, large living-room with open fire, elec- 

tric lights. rge screened piazza. Space 
for car. $700 for season. 7,163, Outlook. 


Vermont 


Peqeksen, Vt. Remodeled Ln ag iy 
furnished, 9 rooms, bath, porch, 3 fire- 
places, garage. 4 lakes within 3 miles. Whole- 
some community, beautiful scenery, 5 min- 
utes to P. O. and stores. .E. 
Johnson, 95 Raymond S8t., Cambridge, Mass. 

















’ 
V ACATTON LZCURs 1 92 7 
the. Maik. Student Tours 
2 AND 
Jp 


Lowest Rates 
STRATFORD TOURS, 452 Sth Ave., N.Y.C. 


Best Service 

EUROPE 3; Visiting eight countries, 
75. Sailing on Cunard 

Line. All visas inchided. Free nD. if you 
secure five paying members. BCOCK 
TOURS, East Orange, N. J. Established 1900. 
EUROPE Private party sailing May 
llth, visiting seven coun- 

tries. Motoring thru ie Ital ly and and E e Dolomites. 

MER 


Mrs. 
161-65 86th Ave., 

















a Ra. 
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FINANCIAL 


DEFAULTED bonds purchased. Highest 
ee paid. Send me your list for estimate. 
olland, 40 Wall St., New York 





HOW TO ENTERTAIN 


comedies and revues, 
vaudeville 





PLAYS, musical 
minstrel music, blackface skits, 
acts, monologs, dialogs, recitations, enter- 
tainments, musical readings, stage hand- 
a ay make-up goods. Big catalog free. 
; A Denison & Co., 623 8. Wabash, Dept. 
74, Shicowm 





STATIONERY 


WRITE for free samples of embossed at $2 
or printed stationery at $1.50 per box. Thou- 
sands of Outlook customers. Lewis, stationer, 
Troy, N. Y 








For other Classified Advertisements see the 
next page 
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HELP WANTED 


SITUATIONS WANTED 








EMPLOYMENT AGENCY 


INSTITUTIONAL _ executives, _social 
workers, secretaries, dietitians, cafeteria 
managers, governesses, Conpanions, mothers’ 
helpers, housekeepers. The Richards Bureau, 
68 Barnes St., Providence. 





HELP WANTED 


EARN $120 to $250 monthly ; expenses paid 
as railway traffic inspector. — We secure posi- 
tion for zee after completion of 3 months’ 
home study course or money refunded. Ex- 
cellent opportunities. Write for free Booklet 
CM-27, Standard Business Training [nstitute, 
Buffalo, N. Y. 


HOTELS NEED TRAINED MEN AND 
WOMEN. Nation-wide demand for high- 
salaried men aud women. Past experience 
unnecessary. We train you by mail and put 
es in touch with big opportunities. Big pay, 

ne living, permanent, interesting work, 
quick advancement. Write for free book, 
“YOUR BIG OPPORTUNITY.” Lewis 
Hotel Training Schools, Suite A D-5842, Wash- 
ington, D. C. 

WANTED—Experienced matron for old 
ladies’ and children’s home. Forty residents. 

ddress Oid Ladies’ Home, Meadville, Pa. 


WANTED—Married couple, one or both of 
whom is qualified to teach grammar school 
grades. lKesident position, — and main- 
tenance. Small private school for problem 
boys about thirty-five miles from New York. 
New cottage unit. Duties include those im- 
plied in term “house father and mother.” 
Apply by letter only, giving full personal 
data and references. A. K. Wakeman, 72 
Schermerhorn 8t., Brooklyn, N. Y. 








WANTED — Middle-aged man and wife 
wishing a home in country, one lady in 
family. an to care for lawn, vegetable gar- 
den, and gasoline engine. Wife to cook and 
look after house. No we Moderate 
wages, comfortable room and bath. Refer- 
aoe dl necessary. Mrs. Dallas Hayward, 

n, 

WIDOWER over sixty, alone, needs next 
fall company two congenial women (or mother 
and daughter), evenings. Bridge players. 
One woman directs ee Other free 
during day. Offers bourd, two large rooms, 
two baths, 3d floor house, Murray Hill. Write 
now full description applicants. Cultural and 
educational background. References. Box 
one twenty-five, Wall Street Post Office. 





SITUATIONS WANTED 


_ CAPABLE Protestant gentlewoman, pleas- 
ing personality, desires position of traveling 
pompenion to lady who is lonely or semi- 
invalid. Terms and references exchanged. 
7,597, Outlook. 

COLLEGE woman, twenty-one, desires 
position as tutor or companion for summer ; 
ree after June 20. Willtravel. 7,587, Outlook. 

COMPANION, chaperon, native French 
woman, speaks Engiis! h. Willtravel. Refer- 
ences. 7,594, Outlook. 

COMPANION-housekeeper, American, re- 
fined, capable. Excellent reader. Free to 
travel. Mrs. L. A. Gatchell, 44 Preston St., 
Windsor, Conn. 

EXPERIENCED teacher would like sum- 
mer position teaching crafts. References. 
Lucile Robison, 2 Charles Ave., Salamanca, 


. 








GENTLEWOMAN, able, experienced, with 
background of education and wide associa- 
tion, desires position as chaperon, companion. 
hostess, managing housekeeper. Fond o 
young people. Willing to travel. 7,602, Outlook. 

LAW student, Phi Beta Kappa, college 
graduate, desires summer position traveling 
as companion-tutor. Familiar with Europe. 
Athletic. 7,600, Outlook. 

MIDDLE-aged American woman wishes 
postion with elderly lady as companion- 

elper. Excellent ueedlewoman, cook. 7,577, 
Outlook. 

MINISTER of wide experience, leader of 
successful union church, desires pastorate 
offering special opportunity for construc- 
tive spiritual service. Virst-class references, 
Minimum salary $4,000. 7,592, Outlook. 

NURSE, graduated in Switzerland, middle- 
aged, refined, best references, wishes position 
with invalid lady or chronic case. 7,599, 
Outlook. 

NURSERY governess, exceptional ability. 
Best references. 7,591, Outlook. 

PERSONAL executive, college graduate, 
40, teacher with technical laboratory and sales 

desires new connection. Now 


experience, % J 
employed. Good personality, reliable. Large 
family. Best references. 7,561, Outlook. 


RELIABLE, capable gentlewoman, house- 
keeper-companion or care motheriess chil- 
dren. ‘‘Dietetics.’? Box 140, Greenwich, Conn. 

TEACHER would like summer position as 
companion or governess. References. Lucile 
Robison, 2 Charles Ave., Salamanca, N. Y. 

VIRGINIA woman, educated, cultured, de- 
sires position managing housekeeper. Refer- 
ences exchanged. 7,557, Outlook. 





WANTED — Position as companion oy 
chaperon to one wishing to travel, or hostess 
at summer resort. ferences exchanged, 
Address Miss Leidy, ‘he Welliugton, Phila: 
delphia, Pa. 

WIDOW, forty-one, college gradua' 
traveled, at present teaching, would like pe 
sition in any capacity in New England =. 
jn oyna and possibly permanently. 7,593, 

u . 

WOMAN of experience and _ refinement, 
wants position as tutor or traveling compan- 
ion for summer. 7,584, Outlook. 

YOUNG woman, graduate, manager of 
school cafeteria serving seven hundred, wishes 
position as manager of residence hotel or res- 
taurant for or per! tly. 7,590, 
Outlook. 

YOUNG woman, yaioouty voice and ex. 
pression training, wants position where train- 
ing, tact, and industry will be appreciated. 
7,588, Outlook. 








MISCELLANEOUS 


TO young women desiring training in the 
care of obstetrical patients a six months’ 
nurses’ aid course is offered by the Lying-In 
Hospital, 307 Second Ave., New York. Aids 
are provided with maintenance and given a 
monthly allowance of $10. For further par- 
ticulars address Directress of Nurses, 


PARENTS advised concerning ideal camps 
and private schools. American Teachers’ 
Agency, Springtield, Mass. 

WANTED—A gpomenens boarder. Address 
W., Pawling, N. Y. 














A YOUNG doctor in South Carolina. was 
called to see a patient who lived miles 
into the backwoods. “Have you given him 
anything to relieve him?” he asked. 

“Well, no, doc—that is to say, nothin’ 
to speak of,” replied the patient’s wife. “I 
had him soak his feet in almost b’ilin’ 
water with a lot of mustard in it, and I 
put a red-hot plaster on his back and an- 
other one on his chest, and I’ve put a 
couple of blisters I had in the house under 
his arms, and a bag of cracked ice to the 
back of his neck, and had him drink a pint 
of ginger tea with a dash of rum in it, 
jes’ as hot as he could swaller it, and I fol- 
lered that with some yard bitters one of 
the neighbors sent over, and I had him 
take five or six pills out of a box I got one 
day of a man that came along with medi- 
cine to sell, and he’s had three or four 
spoons of Quackem’s pain-killer, and one 
of those sedelitz powders, but I didn’t think 
I ort to give him much of anything, or to 
try to do much for him until you come and 
see what you think ailed him. Then I 
reckoned we could go at him and really 
give him something and do something for 


him.” 


From “Life:” 

“Great Cesar’s ghost!” shouted the edi- 
tor of the tabloid newspaper. “I can’t make 
head or tail out of this despatch from our 
special correspondent in South America.” 

“Neither could I,” said his assistant. 

“Jimmie,” called the editor to the office 
boy, “ask the South American correspon- 
dent to step in here a minute.” 





Abe Martin wisely remarks: “O’ all th’ 
substitutes, a substitute speaker is the 


worst.” 





Customer: “Oh, dear, no! I simply could 
not walk a step in shoes that pinch like 
that.” 

Shoe clerk: “I’m sorry, madam; but 
you’ve tried on all our different styles. 
These shoes are the ones you were wearing 
when you came in.” 


HELP! HELP! 
Me Hercule!” the Romans cried 
On finding strength unduly tried. 
Me Hercule! The easy way 


Is what all want to use to-day. 
—Don C. SEITZ. 


In writing to the above advertisers please mention The Outlook 


By the Way 


From the Allston “Recorder:” 

Prof. (calling roll): “Smith.” 

Smith: “I’m not here to-day, professor. 
Don’t you remember? I’m working up at 
your house to-day.” 

Prof. (absently): “Quite so. Spade the 
garden and mow the lawn before you leave. 
I shall expect it done when I get home.” 





“Ah, spring is heah at last!” exclaimed 
Mr. Sorghum Planter, of northern Virginia, 
to his wife one morning. “I heard th’ honk 
o’ th’ nawth-bound flivvehs all night long.” 





An official of the Rockefeller Institute 
states that among the many letters of de- 
nunciation which that institution receives, 
one came from a man in Arkansas who 
took the view that all this modern educa- 
tion is dangerous, and that the new-fan- 
gled practice of grounding preachers in 
Latin and Greek is especially pernicious. 
They ought to be taught English, he said, 
adding in conclusion: “If English was good 
enough fer Jesus, it’s good enough for me.” 





“Is she intellectual?” he was asked. 
“No, I find her very intelligent,” he re- 


plied. 


From “Everybody’s Magazine:” 

“Mark Twain hated a gloomy man,” said 
a New York editor. “Once, at a banquet, 
a very gloomy man sat opposite him. This 
man wouldn’t smile at the most amusing 
jokes recounted. ‘What’s the matter with 
you?’ cried Mark Twain. ‘The stories are 
all good. Why don’t you laugh?’ ‘Ah, sir,’ 
said the gloomy man, with a sigh, ‘how can 
I laugh when I remember that every time 
I breathe a soul passes into the Great Be- 
yond?’ ‘Good gracious!’ said the humorist. 
‘Did you ever try cloves?’ ” 





The output of perfumes and toilet prep- 
arations in this country has multiplied six 
times in the last ten years, according to a 
recent report of the American Chemical 
Society. The annual production of creams 
and rouges totals $34,178,000; of perfumes 
and toilet waters, $20,423,000; and of tal- 
cum and other toilet powders, $21,423,000. 





“Nothing works out right,” says the Bir- 
mingham “News.” “In a town where you 
can park as long as you want to there is 
no reason why you should want to.” 


From the Sydney “Bulletin:” 

Orator: “And what do we do? We pur- 
sue the shadow, the bubble bursts, and 
leaves but sackcloth and ashes in our 
empty hands.” 





A cable from London, England, to the 
New York “World,” reads:” 

“The Commons debate on the provision 
of bathrooms in state-subsidized houses has 
drawn the Manchester ‘Guardian's’ atten- 
tion to the modernity of the bathroom 
even in the homes of the wealthy. Few 
seem to realize, however, how compara- 
tively recent is not merely the daily tub 
but the daily practice of quite minor ablu- 
tions. In a manual on good manners by 
Jean Baptiste de la Salle, published in 1713 
and reprinted and translated many times 
during the following century, the reader 
was advised ‘for the sake of cleanliness it 
is well to rub the face every morning with 
a white towel, in order to remove the dirt. 
It is not advisable to wash with water, for 
this exposes the face to the chills of winter 
and the heats of summer.’ ” 





From the ‘Wall Street Journal:” 


A woman who was living in a hotel in 
San Francisco hired a Chinese boy. 

She said, “What’s your name?” 

“Fu You Tsin Mei,” said he. 

“Your name is too long. 
John.” 

“What’s your name?” said he. 

“Mrs. Elmer Edward McDonald.” 

“Your name too long. I call you Char- 
lie.” . 


Tl call you 





Four words of five letters each are 
needed to complete the following anagram. 
Each word contains the same letters. An- 
swer next week. 

“Thou ——,” cried the Dane. 
“Unless thou can’st explain 
The cause of ——, a thing 
That I must know. 

A man who books, 
And —— for his looks, 
Must make this clear 

Before I let him go!” 








Answer to last week’s anagram: “Gran- 
dee,” “angered,” “enraged,” 
“grenade,” and “end-gear.” 
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The Outlook’s Weekly Aid for Teachers and Pupils 


in Preparation for 


The Oratorical Contest on the Constitution of the United States 


The Outlook will print each week until March 30, 1927, an article on a subject suitable as a theme 


in this Nation-wide competition. 


Those who desire further information are requested to address 


their inquiries to. The Educational Editor, The Outlook, 120 East 16th Street, New York, N. Y. 





Webster’s Contribution to the Constitution: 
By JOHN ALLEN KROUT, A.B. (Michigan), A.M., Ph.D. (Columbia) 


Assistant Professor of History at Columbia University 


the Senate Chamber in the United 

States Capitol was filled by an ex- 
cited and expectant throng. Every seat in 
the gallery was occupied, and men and 
women stood wherever they could find a 
place. The doorkeepers with difficulty 
quieted the disappointed ones who could 
not gain admission to the chamber. Word 
had gone abroad in Washington that Dan- 
jel Webster was to make his final reply to 
Senator Robert Y. Hayne, of South Caro- 
lina, and there was universal expectation 
that the great New Englander would de- 
liver a masterly oration. 

For several weeks a spirited debate had 
aroused unusual interest in the Senate de- 
liberations. Arising out of a routine reso- 
lution concerning the sale of Western 
lands, the discussion had touched upon sec- 
tional jealousies, which opened up a bitter 
controversy over the nature of the Union 
and the powers of the Federal Government. 
Originally drawn into the debate by his de- 
sire to defend New England from the at- 
tacks of caustic critics from the South and 
West, Webster finally perceived that his 
colleague Hayne was challenging the au- 
thority of the National Government in cer- 
tain matters affecting the interests of the 
Southern States. On the particular morn- 
ing in question the New England Senator 
was ready to make a reasoned statement 
of his Constitutional theories. The audi- 
ence eagerly awaited his opening sentence. 

As he rose to speak the crowded room 
was hushed; all listened attentively to the 
eloquent and adroit development of his 
argument. Hayne had set forth the theory 
that whenever in the judgment of the State 
Legislatures the central Government trans- 
cended its Constitutional limits, the States 
might interfere and arrest the operation of 
its laws; that this right was not revolu- 
tionary; that neither the central Govern- 
ment nor any branch of it was the final 
judge of the extent of its powers; and that 
the State might, by its own sovereign au- 
thority, annul any act of the central Gov- 
ernment. Such a theory, Webster held, 
arose from a misconception of the origin of 
the National Government and the source 


O* the morning of January 26, 1830, 


1 References: 


H. C. Lodge, “Daniel Webster.” 

BR. Curtis, “Life of Daniel Webster.” 

W. MacDonald, “Jacksonian Democracy.” 

FR. A. Ogg, “The Reign of Andrew Jackson.” 

C. E. Merriam, “The History of American 
Political Theories.” 

W. E. Dodd, “Expansion and Conflict.”’ 

4. B. MeMaster, ‘A History of the People of 
the United States,” Vol. VI. 


of its powers. The Constitution made the 
Government the agent, not of the States, 
but of the people. “It is,” he said, “a pop- 
ular government erected by the people; 
those who administer it responsible to the 
people; and itself capable of being amended 
and modified, just as the people may choose 
it should be. It is as popular, just as truly 
emanating from the people, as a State 
Government. ... The very chief end, the 
main design, for which the whole Constitu- 
tion was framed and adopted was to estab- 
lish a Government that should not be 
obliged to act through State agency, or de- 
pend on State opinion and State discretion. 
The people had quite enough of that kind 
of government under the Confederacy. The 
people have at no time, and in no way, 
directly or indirectly, authorized any State 
Legislature to construe or interpret their 
high instrument of government; much less 
to interfere by their own power to arrest 
its course and operation.” Papekengans oe 

Thus to the theory of the compact be- 
tween the States Webster opposed the 
theory of “the people” in order to explain 
the origin of the Union. It was a doctrine 
with slight historical basis, yet it was ac- 
claimed by the supporters of a strong Na- 
tional Government as an _ unanswerable 
rebuttal to Hayne’s doctrine of State nulli- 
fication. Webster’s argument was by no 
means new. It had been formulated and 
expounded by Chief Justice Marshall in his 
famous opinion in McCulloch vs. Maryland, 
but it received its classic expression and its 
widest publicity through the medium of the 
reply to Hayne. The speech was “more 
extensively read, within the six months 
following its delivery, than any other 
speech that had been made in Congress 
since the establishment of the Constitu- 
tion.” 

The memorable debate of 1830 was but 
one incident in the efforts of Webster to 
interpret the Constitution to the men and 
women of his generation. Throughout his 
long practice before the Supreme Court of 
the United States he had the satisfaction 
of seeing his arguments accepted by the 
Court and incorporated in its opinions. In 
the Dartmouth College case and Gibbons 
vs. Ogden the Justices were notably influ- 
enced by his presentation of his case. The 
legislative arena likewise gave him oppor- 
tunity to explain clearly his theory of the 
American Government, and to urge policies 
in conformity with a vigorous Nationalism. 
For, whatever may have been in the minds 
of the framers of the Constitution in 1787, 
Webster firmly believed that they had 
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drafted a fundamental law for the purpose 
of exalting American nationaiity. Perhaps 
he was mistaken in his history, but he was 
not unsuccessful in winning converts to 
his theory. His ingenious and elaborate 
arguments that the Constitution was not a 
compact between sovereign States, but an 
instrument drafted by the sovereign people, 
gave magnificent expression to the grow- 
ing popular theory that the Union was 
permanent and indestructible. 

Indeed, Webster’s whole thinking on 
Constitutional questions culminated in his 
intense desire ‘to: preserve the Union 
against sectionalism and localism or any 
other principle’ that might threaten the 
integrity of the Nation. Out of the Consti- 
tution he drew his doctrine of an indestruc- 
tible’ Union. This was the great contribu- 
tion of the closing years of his life: and no 
one can ever estimate how much his gospel 
of nationalism counted when the test of 
strength came between the sections. 


~~ When the controversy over slavery in 


California and the rest of the Mexican 
Cession was at its height in 1850, Webster 
saw clearly its relation to the preservation 
of the Union. In that famous speech 
which he called “The Constitution and the 
Union,” but which his countrymen have 
ever since known as the “Seventh of 
March Speech,” he said: “I wish to speak 
to-day, not as a Massachusetts man, nor as 
a Northern man, but as an American. I 
speak to-day for the preservation of the 
Union. Hear me for my cause.” And when 
he came to his discussion of the doctrine of 
secession, with what emotion he cried out: 
“Peaceable secession! The concurrent 
agreement of all the members of this great 
Republic to separate. ... Why, what would 
be the result? Where is the line to be 
drawn? What States are to secede? What 
is to remain American? What am I to be? 
An American no longer? Am I to become 
a sectional man, a local man, a separatist, 
with no country in common with the gen- 
tlemen who sit around me here or who fill 
the other house of Congress? Heaven for- 
bid!” In this fervid outburst, delivered 
with telling effect, Daniel Webster revealed 
what the Constitution meant to him, and 
what he hoped it had come to mean to his 
fellow-citizens. It was for him the sign 
and symbol of the permanence of the 
Union. 

When the final test came in 1861, it was 
love for the Union and the sentiment of 
Nationalism that gave strength to the arm 
of the North. Who can say how much 
support was given to Abraham Lincoln be- 
cause of the eloquence of Daniel Webster? 
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Camels add to the joy of living 


SMOKING is one of the keen plea- 
sures of life. 

The choice of a cigarette deserves 
your most careful judgment because 
it determines the degree of enjoyment 
you will have. 

Camels welcome comparison on 
every count. Compare their good- 
ness in every way. Each successive 
Camel brings a fresh pleasure no 


R. Jj. 


matter how constantly you smoke. 

Such mellow mildness can come 
only from the world’s choicest to- 
baccos, supremely blended, with the 
sole purpose of giving you, the 
smoker, a cigarette which you can 
enjoy to the fullest. 

The verdict of the experienced 
smoker is — 


**Have a Camel!”’ 


REYNOLDS TOBACCO COMPANY, WINSTON-SALEM, N. C. 














